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What's the catch? Try it on your friends 


There's really no catch at all. The figures are strictly correct 
ONE subscription to AMERICAN ARTIST (formerly Art Instruction) is $3.00 
FIVE subscriptions are offered for $11.25 or only $2.25 per person 
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F. WEBER CO. 


takes this opportunity to thank 
its many reader-friends of Art 
Instruction for their patronage 
during 1939, and to hope for a 
continuance of the same for 
1940; and to wish for all a 
Good New Year. 


F. WEBER CO. 
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RECONSTRUCTING 
THE PAST 


We are now able to offer the first two of a series of sets of 
illustrative plates in portfolio form, prepared by the Division 
of Museum Extension of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
Other sets are in preparation. 


ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND 


by Franklin B. Williams, Jr., Ph.D. 
A portfolio of 41 collotype plates 12" x 16%", 
with explanatory captions and a 36-page text. 
Originally designed for teachers of history, literature, and 
languages, the portfolio has already proved much wider in 
its appeal. The layman interested in civilizations of the past, 
stage designers, designers of advertising, and others who seek 
authentic illustrations and information of the Elizabethan pe- 
riod have found them in this portfolio. The photographs re- 
produce works of art and architecture of the English Renais- 
sance. A brief selected bibliography is included. 
$5.20 postpaid 


GREEK ATHLETICS AND FESTIVALS 
IN THE FIFTH CENTURY 


by Hester Harrington Stow, Ph.D. 

A portfolio of 40 collotype plates 12° x 16's", 

with explanatory captions and a 32-page text. 
The portfolio consists of a series of large reproductions of 
important works of Greek art in the classical period. The set 
is designed primarily to meet the need of teachers, but it 
also supplies authentic illustrations and co-ordinated facts 
of general interest. A map shows the chief routes along which 
citizens from the colonies and from Greece proper travelled 
to the festivals, together with types of transportation and 
travel. There is also a brief bibliography. $5.20 postpaid 


illustrated circular on request 


WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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So—you re going 


to be an ARTIST! 


A new book by MATLACK PRICE 


It tells you what you need to know 
about the business of being an artist 


The day you leave art school and sally forth to sell your 
creative ability and technical skill you become a business 
man, or woman—of sorts. Don’t think for a moment that 
all you need is a big black portfolio filled with brilliantly 
rendered drawings or designs. Like everyone who has 
something to sell, you'll need considerable business 
ability to sell your services to executives who—believe 
it or not—have seen hundreds of drawings as good as 
or better than yours. 


This book is packed with information that must other- 
wise be acquired first hand by months of disheartening 
experience. It will save your dollars and heartaches. 


It introduces you to the Art Director 


Tells you how to meet him in a business-like way; how 
to impress him with your ability to cope with the prac- 
tical aspects of the work. 


WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
330 West 42nd St., New York 





American Academy of Arts and 
Letters (633 W. 155) To Dec. 31: 
Works by living and deceased mem- 

_ bers—including Childe Hassam. 


Amer. Institute of Graphic Arts 
(115 E. 40) Jan. 17: Magazines 
of the 25 years, 1915-1940 (Clos- 
ing date undetermined, possibly 
31st). 

An American Place (509 Madison) 
To Jan. 17: New oils and water 
colors by John Marin. 


Argent Galleries (42 W. 57) 

Dec. 25-Jan. 27: Water colors. and 
Black and Whites by the National 
Association of Women Painters 
and Sculptors. 

Assoc. Amer. Artists (711 Fifth) 
Dec. 26-Jan. 8: Group Painting 
Show; Jan. 8-22: Paintings by 
Lewis Daniel; Jan. 23-Feb. 10: 
Oils by Ernest Fiene. 


Babcock Galleries (38 E. 57) 

Jan: Paintings by 19th century 
and contemporary artists. 
Barbizon-Plaza (6th Ave. & 58) 
To Jan. 15: Paintings and water 
colors by ten American artists. 


Boyer Galleries (69 E. 57) 

Jan: Recent paintings by David 
Burliuk, George Constant and 
Harold Weston. 


Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Pkway) 
Continuing: Prints, paintings and 
drawings by Abraham Walkowitz; 
To Jan. 1: Masks, Barbaric and 
Civilized; also Israel Litwak—"A 
Brooklyn Primitive’; To Jan. 15: 
Christmas dolls and toys; Dec. 29 
to Jan. 28: Recent Accessions; 
To Feb. 4: Nicaraguan Pottery de- 
signs (drawings); Jan. 17-Feb. 25: 
Eastman Johnson show. 

Buchholz Gallery (32 E. 57) 

Dec: Sculpture by Georg Kolbe, 
Renée Sintenis, Ernst Barlach and 
Wilhelm Lehmbruck; Jan. 2-20: 
Oils by Max Beckmann. 


Carroll Carstairs (11 E. 57) 

Jan. 8-20: Drawings by Takal. 
Chait Galleries (600 Madison) 
Nov: Early Chinese bronzes, pot- 
tery and porcelain. 

Clay Club Gallery (4 W. 8) 

Jan: Sculpture by members. 
Contemporary Arts (38 W. 57) 
To Dec. 30: Paintings for the $5 
to $50 Christmas Budget. 


Columbia University — East Hall 
(1145 Amsterdam) To Jan. 5: 
Exhibition of Japanese prints from 
collection of W. Lee Comerford. 

Downtown Gallery (113 W. 13) 
To Dec. 30: New ceramic sculp- 
ture and pottery by Carl Walters; 
Jan: One-man show, 36 water 
colors painted in Venezuela for 
Standard Oil Co. by Rainey 
Bennett. 


Durand-Ruel Galleries (12 E. 57) 
Jan. 1-15: 19th century French 
paintings; Jan. 16-31: Oils by Mrs. 
Eloise Elgan. 

Fifteen Gallery (37 W. 57) 

Jan. 1-6: Water colors by Win- 
throp Turney; Jan. 8-20: Oils by 
Robert K. Ryland; Jan. 22-Feb. 3: 
Paintings by George Renourd. 
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A Calendar of New York Exhibitions prepared by 


ae 


French Art Galleries (51 E. 57) 
Jan: French Impressionists and 
the masters of French Art. 


Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) To Dec. 31: Prints 
by a group of leading American 
artists. 

FIFTH AVENUE BRANCH—Gotham 
Hotel (Fifth Ave. at 55) Thru 
Dec: “American Art for Artists” 
inaugurating the opening of new 
branch of Grand Central Art Gal. 


Grant Studios (175 Macdougal) 
Jan. 8-22: Annual Black 8 White 
Show: prints, drawings and sculp- 
ture; Jan. 29-Feb. 12: New York 
Society of Women Artists Annual 
Exhibition. 


Hammer Galleries (682 Fifth) 

To Jan. 31: Exhibition of jade 
carvings from the Collection of 
Agathon Fabergé and others cre- 
ated by Karl Fabergé, Russian 
Court Jeweler. 


Kennedy Galleries (785 Fifth) 
Thru Dec: Drawings by Robert 
Lawson for “The Pilgrim’s Prog 
ress’ and other subjects; Thru 
Jan: ‘‘Americana,’’ also Walt 
Disney’s original drawings and 
wate: colors. 


Frederick Keppel & Co. (71E57) 

To Dec. 30: Engravings by mas- 
ters of the XV to XVIII Cen- 
turies; Jan: Etchings by Kerr Eby. 


Kleeman Galleries (38 E. 57) 

To Dec. 30: Paintings by Esteban 
Vicente; Christmas exhibition of 
paintings by American artists; 
Jan: Water colors by Eugene Hig- 
gins; Drawings and etchings by 
R. Stephens Wright. 


M. Knoedler & Co. (14 E. 57) 
To Jan. 5: Sporting pictures; 
Jan. 8-27: Works by David and 
Ingres. 


C. W. Kraushaar (730 Fifth) 
To Dec. 30: Exhibition of con- 
temporary water colors. 


John Levy Galleries (11 E. 57) 
Jan: 18th century English por- 
traits and a select group of Barbi- 
zon paintings. 


Julien Levy Gallery (15 E. 57) 
Jan. 9-23: Recent paintings by 
Marshall Glasier & Chas. Norman. 


Lilienfeld Galleries (21 E. 57) 
Thru Jan. 20: Paintings and water 
colors by French masters. 
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Macbeth Galleries (11 E. 57) 

To Dec. 30: Brush drawings and 
lithographs by Stow Wengenroth; 
Jan. 2-27: Paintings and pastels 
by Robert Brackman. 


Guy Mayer Gallery (41 E. 57) 
To Dec. 31: Miscellaneous prints. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 

(Fifth Ave. at 82) Thru Jan. 1: 
Paintings: “Life in America for 
300 years”; also contemporary 
Amer. paintings; Thru Jan. 7: 
The Madonna and Child, a Christ 
mas exhibition; Thru Jan: (Mu- 
seum Col.) Historical exhibit of 
woodcuts; Fine prints; Jan. 17- 
Mar. 3: Heads in sculpture; Jan. 
20-Mar. 3: Sculptures and wate: 
colors by Antoine Barye. 


Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
Dec: Water colors by  Lionell 
Reiss. 


Milch Galleries (108 W. 57) 
Jan. 2-27: Recent paintings by 
Stephen Etnier. 


Morgan Gallery (37 W. 57) 

Dec. 20-Jan. 4: Works by young 
American artists for young Amer 
icans; Jan. 8-20: Oil paintings by 
Quita Brodhead. 


Pierpont Morgan Library (29E36) 
To Dec. 31: Showing of illum: 
nated manuscripts, master drau 
ings, bindings, etchings & mezzo 
tints, authors’ autograph manu 
scripts, and historical documenis. 


Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) 
Thru Dec: Paintings by Gordon 
Mallet McCough; Jan. 2-13: Exhi 
bition of sculpture by Leo Amino; 
Jan. 15-27: Paintings by Angelo 
de Benedetto. 


Museum of City of New York 
Thru Jan: Special Exhibition, 
Fire Engines on Dress Parade.” 


Museum of Mod. Art (11 W. 53) 
To Jan. 7: Exhibition of the work 
of Picasso—largest ever held in 
this country; Permanent: The Mu 
seum’s art and motion picture 
libraries are open to public daily, 
except Sunday and holidays, from 
10 a.m, to 5 p.m. 


New York School of Fine and Ap- 
plied Art (135 E. 57) To Dec. 
31: Water color paintings done re- 
cently in France and Italy by stu- 
dents of the Paris Ateliers. 


This page is for your Bulletin Board 





James O'Toole Galleries (33 E. 51) 
To Dec. 31: American paintings 
by Bellows, Brooks, Carroll, 
Davies, Duveneck, Eilshemius, 
Glackens, Henri, Hassam, Inness, 
Jackson, Kent, Kroll, Kuniyoshi, 
Ernest Lawson, Luks, Melchers, 
Miller, Ryder, Shinn, Speicher, 
Sterner, Thayer and Weir. 

Georgette Passedoit (121 E. 57) 
Dec. 28 thru Jan. 13: Exhibition 
of sculpture, paintings and draw- 
ings by 21 members of “Collec- 
tive” (artists formerly working 
with Archipenko); Jan. 15-27: 
Crayon drawings and _ pastels 
"Memories of the Orient” by Lil) 
Smulders. 

Perls Gallery (32 E. 58) 

Jan. 6-Feb. 2: Paintings and 
gouaches by Theodore Strawinsky, 
son of Igor Strawinsky. 

PM Gallery (325 W. 37) 

To Dec. 30: Works of Tony 
Palazzo, formerly art director of 
Esquire in Chicago. 

Public Library (Fifth Ave. at 42) 
To Dec. 31: American Print- 
makers: a record of development; 
exhibit starts with the earliest ef- 
forts in 1670 and 1701, thence 
from Paul Revere to Pop Hart. 


Reinhardt Galleries (730 Fifth) 
To Jan. 13: Exhibition of contem- 
porary Polish artists including a 
number of paintings, etchings, 
woodcuts and sculpture from the 
Polish Pavilion at N. Y. World's 
Fair. The proceeds will be given to 
the Commission for Polish Relief, 
Inc. 

Robinson Galleries (126 E. 57) 
Thru Jan: Exhibit of pieces to be 
added to Limited Edition Sculp- 
ture: “Nativity” by Louise Cross, 
four pieces by Slobodkin, others 
by Hugo Robus, Jose de Creeft % 
Warren Wheelock. 

Schaeffer Gallery (61 E. 57) 

Jan: Paintings by old masters. 

Schneider-Gabriel (71 E. 57) 

To Dec. 23: Exhibition of paint- 
ings by Childe Hassam. 

Studio Guild (730 Fifth Ave.) 
To Dec. 30: Christmas exhibition 
of paintings and sculpture; Jan. 1- 
13: Paintings by Margaret Cooper. 

Uptown Gallery (249 West End) 
To Jan. 12: One-man show— 
paintings and drawings by A. §&. 
Baylinson. 

Vendome Art Galleries (339W57) 
To Dec. 30: Christmas Gift Exhi- 
bition of small paintings: oils, 
water colors; also prints, $5 to 
$50; Jan. 2-15: Fourth Anniver- 
sary Show; Jan. 16-30: Two-man 
shou . 

Walker Galleries (108 E. 57) 

To Jan. 6: Paintings by Americans 
-Fourth Anniversary Show. 

Hudson D. Walker Gallery (38E57) 
Dec. 26-Jan. 6: Paintings by 
William Waltemath. 

Whitney Museum (10 W. 8) 

To Jan. 3: A Memorial Exhibition 
of the work of Allen Tucker. 

Wildenstein & Co. (19 E. 64) 

To Dec. 30: Paintings by William 
Malherbe. 
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Angus pipes again ! 


We haven't seen Angus for some time; not, in fact, 
since April 1937 when he piped-in the first number 
of Art INSTRUCTION, appearing right in this corner 
of that first Contents Page. Now he’s here again, 
piping-in the first number of AMERICAN ARTIST, which 
is—as explained on the colored insert—the same ART 
INSTRUCTION with a new name. 


AMERICAN ARTIST: Published Monthly with the exception 
of July and August by WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICA. 
TIONS, Inc., 258 Atlantic Street, Stamford, Connecticut, 
U.S.A. © EXECUTIVE AND EDITORIAL OFFICES, 330 West 
12nd Street, New York, N. Y. © Ralph Reinhold, President 
and Treasurer; Ernest W. Watson, Vice Pres.; Arthur L. Gup- 
till, Vice Pres. © 35 cents a copy, Yearly subscription $3.00, 
payable in advance, to the U.S.A., U.S. Possessions, Canada, 
Cuba and Mexico. Foreign subscribers add $1.00 a year for 
postage. ® Remittances by International or American Express 
Money Order or by Draft on a bank in the U.S. should be 
payable in United States funds. ¢ Subseribers are requested to 
state profession or occupation. Changes of address must reach 
us before the 20th of the month to assure delivery of forth- 
coming issue. Be sure to give both old and new addresses. 
* Copyright 1940 by Watson-Guptill Publications, Inc. All 
rights reserved. © To Contributors: Articles, drawings, photo- 
graphs, etc., sent with a view to publication will be carefully 
considered, but the publisher will not be responsible for loss 
or damage. 


Entered as second-class matter December 13, 1937, at the Post Office at 
Stamford, Conn., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
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Opening December 8 
GRAND CENTRAL 


Second Floor, Gotham. Hotel 


STRAWINSKY 


Paintings e« Gouaches 


FIFTH AVENUE GALLERIES | Decamene tae 


32 East 58th Street 














For that Gift to 
ALMA MATER 


Buy Original 


Paintings, Sculpture 


New York 





5th Avenue at 55th Street 


and Prints 








New York City 
Entrance — Hotel Lobby 


Opening Exhibition Continued through 
December 23rd 


Visit New York’s Galleries 
You will find them listed on = at your disposal from $15 
our In the Galleries page 


The galleries have works 
of art within the budget 


or $25 up. 
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AN AMERICAN PAINTER WITH A VIRILE BRUSH 


**The attitude of the artist toward his 
work is to use all he is or ever hopes to 


be in the focus of this hour’s need.”’ 


Jean MacLane 


These words of Jean MacLane, spoken several years 
ago and jotted down in my notebook, come to mind 
now as | review the career of this brilliant American 
artist. If we substitute for “work” the word “life” 
we have a really complete outline of the design 
underlying both her life and work. Indeed it is im- 
possible for me to write only about the art of Jean 
MacLane. What she has done with her brush is so 
eloquently indebted to what she has done with her 
life. While of course no one can say what direction 
her work might have taken had she not become wife, 
mother and homemaker, we can now rejoice in an 
art that has the breadth and depth of unusual fulfil- 
ment. 

Before her marriage in 1905 to John C. Johansen, 
noted portrait painter, Miss MacLane had already 
established her own reputaton as a portrait painter, 
a reputation that grew rapidly during ensuing years, 
years that were devoted in part to the rearing of a 
family and the making of a home. 

She and her husband together created conditions 
under which they could build for those things they 
wanted most—a family and a home; a home founded 
upon a true and happy relationship, with freedom 
to express themselves, each more fully, through his 
chosen medium. That this has been accomplished at 
no sacrifice to Miss MacLane’s art is because such 
an enrichment of life added immeasurably to her 
power with her brush. Those very hours given to 
domestic concerns were as fruitful for her art as for 
the welfare of her family. From the cradle up through 
the years her youngsters were constantly sketched 
and painted. Hundreds of drawings and scores of 
canvases record those joyous years of loving and 
painting, when, as she has said, she wished for three 
lives to devote to children: “One in which to supply 
their every need, one in which to be entirely free 
to paint them, and one just to bask in the miracle 
of them!” 

There seems never to have been a conflict in Jean 
MacLane’s life between devotion to the ordering and 
functioning of the home on the one hand and her 
portrait commissions on the other. She made it an 
almost unbroken rule that her sitters come to her 
studio for sittings where she could be in constant 
touch with the needs of her family. 

Many of her commissions, as might be expected, 
were for portraits of children and family groups. 
Among the prominent women she painted during 
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Interviewed by Ernest W. Watson 


those years were Mrs. George Pratt, with her daugh- 
ter; Mrs. John H. Hammond and her daughter, and 
Queen Elizabeth of the Belgians. Although known 
principally as a painter of women and children, some 
of her most distinguished work is seen in portraits 
of men: Brand Whitlock, Richard Cabot, Alfred G. 
Vanderbilt, Jr., and William Gillett, to name a few. 

Just how Jean MacLane managed to find spare 
hours for paintings other than portraits is something 
of a mystery; yet her canvases were constantly seen 
in the galleries; were taking prizes in the big shows; 
and were being acquired by art museums. 

There is, in the art world today a fear of the word 
beauty; that fear is seen in the dreariness of many 
paintings that hang on too many gallery walls. Jean 
MacLane is not afraid of beauty. She declares that, 
“Great art is the search for the permanent beauty 
through all the fleeting aspects of the world about 
us.” While she is quick to assert that, “There are 
certainly no closed standards of art .. . of beauty; 
for it is the result of the honest search for eternal 
fact in life,” yet she insists that “art being universal, 
should speak to all, not to an exclusive few. Art's 
message is always the assurance which man is for- 
ever seeking, reaffirmation of the perfect whole .. . 
the friendliness of the Universe. 

“No wonder most people find art difficult to under- 
stand;” declares Miss MacLane, “the would-be leaders 
have done their worst to make these things mysteri- 
ous and to appear beyond the reach of honest people 
with a thirst for realities. Rather, he who burns with 
a message is conscious of his fearful responsibility 
of presenting it in so direct and simple a form that 
it cannot be misunderstood.” 

Fifteen years ago Jean MacLane’s pictures were 
considered daring, even somewhat radical: startling 
in their brilliant coloring, their design, their exuber- 
ance. But hers is not the kind of art that makes good 
copy for the newspapers today. It is not controver- 
sial, it is not sensational, it is not incomprehensible, 
it is not propaganda. Well, perhaps it is propaganda; 
propaganda for the virtues of wholesomeness, dignity 
and sound craftsmanship. We’ can stand a lot of that 
propaganda. 

Jean MacLane was born in Chicage though her 
ancestors were of early New England stock. She be- 
lieves that Chicago gave her something important, 
during those eighteen years before the family moved 
East: a tremendous love of hard work which was 
the spirit of that vigorously growing city. There she 
studied at the Art Institute of Chicago with John 
Vanderpool and Frank Duveneck, to whom she owes 
much, though her style and manner have become 
thoroughly her own. 








There was little income to estab- 
lish a working studio when she came 
East and there were years at that 
time when she illustrated books, 
articles and book jackets for 
Scribner's and Harper's to pay the 
rent and material bills, at the same 
time that she kept large canvases 
going in her studio. 

After her marriage she and Mr. 
Johansen spent two years abroad 
studying and working in France, 
Italy and England. Then came the 
long, productive years in America 
interrupted by occasional trips 
abroad with the entire family. It was 
in Rome in 1925 that I first met the 
Johansens, and it was characteristic 
of their hospitality that, seeing me, 
a fellow-American though a 
stranger—in their hotel lobby, they 
introduced themselves at once and in- 
vited me to have tea with them. That 
was the first of many such occasions: 
in Florence, Assisi, Venice and Paris, 
at points where our itineraries met. 
From many notes of Jean MacLane’s 
conversation over the tea table, I 
have selected a few that reveal some- 


Jean MacLane’s portrait of Mrs. Jacob Clark, painted 
*” in 1920, and that of Mr. John C. Johansen (1931) are 
noteworthy examples of her splendid discernment and 
technical vigor in portraiture. Both are large canvases 
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thing of her constructive philosophy of life and art: 

“Whatever is to enrich the world must always be 
from that which is not of the world. Is not art itself, 
from its earliest beginnings, enough proof that man 
is in possession of an inner vision? It is that inner 
quality which must be given a better chance. We 
must never be afraid of it. It may prove to be our 
only possession after all. 

“We are all trying to express through our chosen 
medium that order of beauty, that glimpse of eternal 
fact which we ourselves have witnessed. No matter 
how perfectly others have done it, still it remains to 
the healthy creative mind forever unsaid. 

“We must concentrate like a wireless operator un- 
til we get the message over. 

“The artist must never think what they will think. 
He must follow the urge within, rather than the 
lure without. 

“Abandonment can rightly be used only by those 
painters who have learned the freedom of technic 
by years of experience and practice. 

“There is one truth of the outer eye and another 
truth of that inner vision of a man, drawn from the 
sum of all his knowledge of life. 

“Plan for the whole of the canvas to break into 
song.” 

Perhaps this last quotation is the most character- 
istic comment that can be made about Jean MacLane’s 
own work. 

Last summer when I visited Jean MacLane’s studio 
on Weyburne Hill in Stockbridge, Massachusetts, 
there was on her easel the underpainting for a por- 
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trait she was doing in a technic borrowed from the 
Italian masters. This painting, which later was to 
glow with the full-bodied coloring of her blonde 
sitter, was laid-in with tones of cool, greenish gray. 
The upper photograph, reproduced on page 8, was 
made at that stage. The completed portrait appears 
below it. Most of Miss MacLane’s recent work is 
painted by this method. 

The picture was done on a pressed wood panel 
which the artist herself prepared with the following 
ground. Recipe: Mix equal parts of precipitated 
chalk, mastic varnish and zine white in a glass jar. 
The zinc white can be secured either in powder or 
ground in oil (the regular artist’s oil color in tubes). 

Spread this ground with a palette knife on the 
pressed wood panel, or on canvas or on other paint- 
ing surfaces; and when it has dried, sand it smooth. 
Apply another coat of ground in the opposite direc- 
tion and sand again. Some artists insist upon a very 
smooth ground; others prefer a ground with some 
texture. This can be controlled. Keep the grounding 
mixture fresh for future use by covering it with water. 

The panel is now ready for the underpainting. But 
first, Miss MacLane recommends a thorough prepara- 
tory study of the subject. Since the making of changes 
is more laborious and time-consuming in this method, 
it is well for the artist to have his problems pretty 
well thought-out in advance. This he can accomplish 
in preliminary oil studies on canvas. 

The underpainting is done with oil colors (using 
turpentine as medium) in a gray monotone. Miss 
MacLane uses a cool greenish gray because this is a 
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good undertone for the warmer hues that 
will be overlaid. This underpainting estab- 
lishes the drawing and the essential pattern 
of the picture, but it will be noted that the 
tones are rather flat and do not attempt to 
define details; these are left for the water 
color glazes that follow. 

After the underpainting has thoroughly 
dried, the study is ready for the water 
color. Dry pigments, usually put up in 
glass jars, may be secured from the art 
supply dealers. For the tempering solution 

which is needed to bind the pigments 
to the panel—Miss MacLane uses a mix- 
ture of whole egg and water, equal parts of 
each. 

Little piles of the dried colors are put 
out upon the palette, and the brush, mois- 
tened in water or egg tempera solution— 
or both—is dipped into the color and 
mixed on the palette as needed. This point 
will doubtless be a bit confusing to a stu- 
dent, who will ask why one should use 
clear water as well as the tempering solu- 
tion—which is a combination of water and 
egg. presumably in proper portions. The 
answer is that every artist has his own way 
of working, arrived at by much experi- 


“At the Dog Show” painted in 1933 is one of Jean MacLane’s 
most brilliant canvases. The artist’s daughter Margaret and her 
son John were her models. This picture is owned by the Toledo 
Museum 


“Beach Life, Devonshire” represents an earlier period. It was 
painted in 1925 following a sojourn in England, Miss MacLane’s 
canvases are noted for their brilliant coloring and lusty 
composition 
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menting. Miss MacLane declares that she changes 
her method slightly in every new picture. Certainly 
she uses less of the egg >~lution than most artists, and 
she prefers to put her color on in as thin washes as 
possible. 

The water color is applied over the underpainting 
{with sable or other soft brushes) in transparent 
washes. The colors are built up with successive glazes. 
But after each wash has been applied it must be pro- 
tected by alcohol varnish (really a strong fixatif) be- 
fore other glazes can be added. The alcohol varnish, 
put on with a soft brush, dries very quickly and does 
not delay the painting. 

As the work proceeds, it occasionally becomes nec- 
essary to change the drawing or lighten various color 
areas. To do this, the ground—the same as used for 
preparing the panel—is painted over the parts in 
question as a fresh foundation for the new painting. 
This white ground takes the place of opaque white 
tempera which is not used at all in this method. 

When the painting is finished, the alcohol varnish 
is applied all over to protect the last glazes and to 
give the picture a uniform surface finish. 

In the September 1939 number, Samuel Rosenberg 
demonstrated the method he uses in his mixed tech- 
nic (oil-tempera). Comparing it with Miss MacLane’s, 
readers will find many points of difference. They 
will also be interested in referring to Aden Arnold’s 
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article on tempera painting in 
the November number. Methods 
which combine oil and water 
color on chalk or gesso grounds 
are quite generally being re- 
vived today and many artists are 
experimenting with old recipes 
in the search for methods that 
suit their own needs. They all 
hesitate to be dogmatic and, as 
does Miss MacLane, insist that 
what they are doing is not the 
end but the beginning. 


* * * 


PORTRAIT OF A GIRL 
BY JEAN MacLANE 


The upper halftone is reproduced 
from a photograph of the portrait 
just after the completion of the oil 
underpainting in a.monotone of 
greenish-gray. 

The one below represents the pic- 
ture nearly finished, with its washes 
of water-color tempera glazed over the 
oil underpainting. The noticeable dif- 
ference of proportion in the two pic- 
tures is due to unfortunate photog- 
raphy. The camera (in taking the 
lower picture) evidently was viewing 
the canvas from the side, thereby nar- 
rowing all horizontal dimensions. 

The first-stage picture is shown 
larger because of its great value in 
demonstrating the technic of the oil 
under painting 
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whet i Gook Draning? 


First in a series of articles by WARREN WHEELOCh 


What is Good Drawing? A satisfactory answer to that question would do a lot toward sweeping away 
prejudices that are a stumbling block to full enjoyment of art in all its forms. Most of us are too sure 
of the answer. The less we know about art, the surer we are. Either that, or a long life of devotion to 


a single ideal has erected a barrier which limits our appreciation of the amazingly varied manifestations 
of the art impulse. 





We can think of no one who is as well qualified to discuss this subject as Warren Wheelock. An 
artist of great accomplishment, in both sculpture and painting, he has the most catholic of tastes and 
a reverence—that amounts to a passion—for all sincere experiments in the creative arts. And what is 
equally important, he has intellectual clarity and a rare facility for good writing. Editors 





DRAWING is an instinctive human expression, perhaps man’s first pre- 
occupation with the artistic creative impulse, satisfying a spiritual need 
and a sense of rhythm—as the dance, music and poetry do. 

We see this instinct for drawing at work in little children who begin to 
draw about the time they learn to write; writing and drawing become in- 
terchangeable as later copybooks attest. And grown-ups, if they stop to ana- 
lyze it, realize that writing, fundamentally, is only another kind of drawing. 

The Chinese combine writing and drawing in their written language 
in the form of ideographs, which are abstract picture-symbols of their 
words and thought; they also combine writing and drawing in their art. 
Having no word for drawing, they speak of “writing” their graphic rep- 
resentations—those marvelous brush drawings of landscape, figures, ani- 
mals, etc., which are made with all the freedom and spontaneity of fluent 
handwriting. All their graphic and pictorial art is of one piece, in respect 
of this rhythmical calligraphic character. 

The ancient Egyptians also pictured their thought in hieroglyphics - 
their symbols for words—which they painted or carved on various surfaces: 
stone, wood, or parchment. These re are uniformly interesting ex- 
amples of good drawing, though more formalized and less freely expres- 
sive than Chinese drawing. 

The instinct for drawing, on examination, is seen expressed in other 
ways than making black lines on white paper, or marks on stone. The car- 
penter competently guiding his saw and plane is, in effect, drawing; or the 
blacksmith forming the horseshoe into a precise shape is drawing as surely 
as the sculptor who guides the chisel in carving stone or the etcher draw- 
ing lines on a copper plate. The archer sending an arrow to the bull’s-eye 
is practicing still another kind of drawing; and we say the hunter “draws” 
a bead on the flying bird. 

Drawing is the basis of painting and sculpture. In painting, the draw- 
ing is implemented by color and becomes more complicated than black and 
white drawing. In sculpture the drawing, being three-dimensional, is fully if 
not more complicated than in painting. 

The motivation behind these multiple examples of drawing is the in- 
stinct for expression, and as man’s striving, in all his effort, is toward per- 
fection, his accomplishment becomes “good” in proportion to his ability 
and application. The good drawing, then, is compounded of sincerity and 
competence, practice in easy fluent expression, plus an objective which in 
the fine and applied arts is design of one sort or another. 

Someone has said that good drawing is “easy on the eye:” Such a draw- 
ing has a sureness of touch and good workmanship and a certain grace of 
expression that seems right to the eye, and we might add: ‘“‘a delight to the 
soul.” Certainly the tight, overwrought drawing, as a rule, is not easy on 
the eye, as it offends by its hardness and overindulgence in detail, without 
any compensating design or idea bekind it. 
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GOOD DRAWING 
IN CHINESE CALLIGRAPHY 


The Chinese character for “spring” 
as written by four different persons. 
Note the expressive “drawing” of 
the characters which, though only 
symbols, have an abstract illustra- 
tive quality 





PREHISTORIC 


GOOD DRAWING 
FROM THE REMOTE PAST 


This drawing from the caverns of 
Font-de-gaume in France, like those 
of Altamira, is done with directness 
and facility indicating that prehis- 


toric art of this sort had long been 


GOOD DRAWING 
BY THE UNTAUGHT CHILD 


“A god of war shooting arrows to 
protect the people” made by an 
ll-year-old girl. Not a good draw- 
ing in the Michelangelo way; but 
it is good as an adequate expression 
of something imagined. Here, intu- 
ition or the subconscious mind mo- 
tivates the expression, the child 
being the instrument through which 


manifests 
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DRAWING 





CHILD’S DRAWING 


We see abundant manifestations of good drawing in our world of to- 
day. Good drawing of the moderns, with its ease and flow, its freedom and 
authority, is the basis of the new design in streamlining of motor cars, rail- 
road trains and aeroplanes; in the design of buildings, boats, furniture; also 
in advertising, etc., not to mention innumerable gadgets which are all de- 
signed to be easy on the eye. 

In a very literal sense also, type faces are being redrawn, with the end 
in view of making the printed page more readable, hence easy on the eye. In 
countless other ways good drawing is revolutionizing the appearance of 
things we use, enjoy, and “aye a 

There are many kinds of drawings, made since those earliest known 
prehistoric ones found on the walls of the rock caverns at Altamira, Spain, 
that may be considered good; and, conversely, many kinds not so good. In 
this wide range of time, like many another thing in the world, a drawing 
has, figuratively speaking, always been “meat” to one man and “poison” to 
another: that is, there has always been a difference of opinion about what 
is “good.” And to this day a drawing —— us or lifts us up; or it dis- 
pleases us and leaves us cold; hence, is good or not good so far as we are 
concerned. 

A drawing is good in the light of our prejudices, training, experience, 
education or artistic sensibilities. On the other hand there are drawings, 
sophisticated or not, the result of training or no training—made by masters 
or savages or children—which are timelessly and universally good, that 
are “meat” to most categories of people everywhere and are appreciated by 
almost everybody. 

Everybody has his own conception of what a good drawing is, but as 
everybody has his special degree or idiosyncrasy of artistic sensibility (or 
lack of any sensibility) a multitude of concepts of good drawing results. 

The common, insensitive concept of good drawing is that it need only 
have an exact delineation or faithful reproduction of something seen or 
have so-called “good craftsmanship.” A better concept which comprehends 
a wider field of artistic appraisal is one in which there is verisimilitude, 
but with a quality of workmanship which we may call “spiritual’—for 
want of a better word for a certain refinement and sensitiveness in the 
drawing technic. Then there is the good drawing which has slighted re- 
semblance in favor of a synthesis, or simplification. And, finally, there is 
the good drawing which has left exactness out, or done away with resem- 
blance entirely, and which appears to be accomplished with feeling and 
so fluently that it is calligraphic in character or has become an invention; 
and seems to be intuitively, almost unconsciously, produced. 

In between these classifications are countless nuances of concepts of 

good drawing, as defined by diverse people. 

In our day, when art expression is at and where graphic re- 
production in print is so general, there s probably a larger appreciation 
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HONORE DAUMIER 


and understanding of what good drawing is than ever before; but at the 
same time there is a considerable section of humanity which may be said 
to be blind or callous to good drawing, or congenitally incapable of rising 
above elementary understanding of what makes drawing good. To these 
there is only one kind—no other kinds are appreciated. Rarer still are the 
relatively few among us who do not care for drawing, good or bad. 

Even sensitive artists, in general, find their concepts of good drawing 
continually changing; often, what was considered good drawing in their 
youth is not considered good or even tolerable in maturity, and vice versa. 

So there is no hard and fast and unalterable one kind of good drawing; 
on the contrary, there are many kinds; and the lover of good drawing, art- 
ist Or Connoisseur, can relish a Chinese brush drawing, a Daumier litho- 
graph, a Michelangelo or Ingres drawing and a Picasso drawing, etc., and 
not once set himself up to be a judge of which one is supreme in good- 
ness. As a matter of fact the sensitive artist, particularly the progressive 
modern artist, has an omnivorous appetite, intellectual and sensory, for 
good drawing; and ranges all the periods and classifications of art—graphic, 
pictorial or sculptural—and finds a wealth of good drawing “meat” for his 
artistic sustenance. And the sentient connoisseur or collector does likewise. 

Such a one is interested not only in fine art drawings but is apt to be 
intrigued by many other kinds, and studies architectural and mechanical 
drawings and machines as well; or formal design of any kind — in which 
there is a problem solved, or an invention made, or a design ingeniously 
contrived. The good drawing for such a one is the drawing which demon- 
strates what the mind’s eye or imagination has seen, and not alone what 
eyesight has revealed. 

If there is any single short definition of the good drawing to be made, 
it is to say that it is one that results from idea or vision applied to what the 
eye has seen. 
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CHINESE 


BRUSH DRAWING 


HONORE DAUMIER 


This lithograph, “The Ass and the 
Two Thieves” is a good example of 
Daumier’s spirited style, expressing 
action with economy of means. It 
has some of the qualities of callig- 
raphy in its fluent expressions 


Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art 


11TH -CENTURY CHINESE 
PAINTING BY CH’AO PU-CHIH 


As Chinese painting was an out- 
growth of calligraphy, the active 
calligraphist was usually a painter. 
This was particularly true of 
scholars, who wrote a great deal. 
They were often poets as well as 
painters. Ch’ao Pu-chih (born in 
1052) was an active calligraphist 
who, having copied many of the 
antecedent Chinese paintings, de- 
veloped a floating style all his own 


Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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PICASSO 


DRYPOINT 
BY PABLO PICASSO 


The single flowing line, drawn di- 
rectly on the copper plate, indicates 
Picasso’s assurance and feeling for 
free expression 


Courtesy Museum of Modern Art 


LITHOGRAPH BY OROZCO 
“THE FRANCISCAN AND THI 
INDIAN” 

This noted Mexican artist always 
draws with expressive line. Here, 
he puts two figures majestically into 
a unit of composition. The drawing 
suggests Giotto in its emotional 
power. Like Giotto, Orozco is 
master of, not slave to, drawing 


Courtesy Weyhe Galleries 
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OROZCO 


DEFINITIONS 


A good drawing may be made by a young child or anyone who has never 
studied drawing. What makes such a drawing good? It is because it ex- 
presses an idea in an interesting way, with feeling or in a direct spontane- 
ous or imaginative way—and in spite of the fact that it may or may not en- 
tirely lack representation or details. 


A good drawing is one in which a sensitive mind and hand have directed 
or dictated the result, rather than one in which objective facts have dic- 
tated the result. The true artist, young or old, taught or untaught, controls 
the drawing: surface facts and detail are not permitted to control him. 


Accuracy alone, in delineation of something seen, will not assure good draw- 
ing; but some pattern or design or rhythm, or a flash of intuition added, may 
make an accurate drawing a good drawing. 


A good drawing may be compounded of lines that have no relation to ob- 
served forms in nature and life; that is, it may be pure invention, the good- 
ness of the drawing depending upon the nice arrangement of harmonious ele- 
ments, in an organized whole. 


A good drawing is one that may have meticulous detail of observed fact, 
provided a sensitive mind has added some artistic quality to the facts; for 
instance, the tactile sense, rendering textures in an interesting way; and 
spiritual sense, expressing a perception of light and producing a beautiful 
effect. 

The only objection to academic drawing is its acceptance of the ‘status quo 
ante,” i.e; copying old patterns of good drawing and frowning upon per- 
sonal and new modes of expression. But the modernist can be banal too, 
when he repeats a pet formula endlessly. 


Good drawing is expressive of personality, expressive rather than imita- 


tive: it expresses what the artist fee/s about something, not simply a record 
of something seen. 
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MICHELANGELO + RED CHALK DRAWING, STUDIES FOR THE LIBYAN SIBYL 





This is one of many drawings made in preparation for the frescoes which he painted Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in the Sistine Chapel at Rome. He, as well as other men of his day, never made 
drawing an end in itself; it was always a study for some ideal conception in painting 
or sculpture. This drawing demonstrated his fluent line and sensitiveness to form; his 


thoroughness in seeking the form which made him a great master 
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Drawing 
and Modeling 
Drapery 


MALVINA HOFFMAN 


This article is a fragment from “Sculpture, 
Inside and Out” by Malvina Hoffman, and is 
reprinted by the generous consent of both 
author and publisher.” 

That volume is one of the most inspiring 
and instructive books on Art that have ap- 
peared in recent years. It ought to be the 
valued possession of every art student 
whether or not he is primarily interested in 
sculpture, and should certainly be considered 
a “must” item for the library's art shelves. 
There are not many books that can be ac- 
corded such high praise. This is one of them. 


IKE most things, drapery has its own laws and 
principles which must be studied and_thor- 
oughly understood before the student tackles 

it; he must not start with the idea that any lines 
modeled over the nude in vague folds and directions 
may serve to represent drapery. 

When the nude figure is completed and well sug- 
gested in all its contours and planes, the lines of the 
drapery which you superimpose on the figure must 
be carefully chosen to accentuate just what you wish 
to emphasize in the pose of the figure. 

You must select the main theme line of the drapery 
and then design the less important folds to compose 
with this main theme. 

Every material may be suggested by different treat- 
ment in the modeling. The depths of the folds differ. 
and the actual design made by the heavy or light 
materials has a wide variety of possibilities. 

It is useful to drape a few pieces of flannel cloth, 
muslin, and heavy satin over objects, or even hang 
them from nails on the wall, and from these make 
many careful drawings before even trying to model. 
Dampen these cloths and see what changes take place 
in the folds. There is hardly ever sufficient emphasis 
laid upon the necessity to draw before modeling. In 
bas-reliefs, above all, the design depends completely 
on the ability of the sculptor to draw his line with 
understanding and authority. In making a relief, the 
modeling tool is often used exactly like a pencil, ac- 


*“Sculpture, Inside and Out” by Malvina Hoffman 
Publisher: W. W. Norton Co., New York, $3.75 
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Detail of “The Sacrifice” by Malvina Hoffman 


In St. Ansgarius Chapel, Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
New York City 


centuating and cutting a line on the background, or 
indicating, by a few essential, well-drawn lines, the 
exact turn of an edge or the placing of the muscles, 
or the direction of draped folds over a nude body. 

If we study the wood carving by Ivan Mestrovic 
with this particular matter in mind, we can easily 
realize how expert is his knowledge. his technic. Here 
is an artist so sure in draftsmanship that he uses his 
chisel as deftly as a duelist aims his rapier. Examine 
the extraordinary elimination of unessential details 
and see how the few selected lines, so carefully drawn, 
can indicate quite adequately a complete drapery 
with no obstructive complexities. 

The deep folds naturally cast shadows on the nude, 
and these should indicate the form of the figure be- 
neath the covering of drapery. They must never sug- 
gest that any line of the drapery has been cut into 
the actual surface of the nude figure. Sometimes the 
nude clay figure may be covered with a thin layer of 
muslin strips, so that when experimenting on the 
drapery the tool will strike the muslin, and the stu- 
dent will be warned of the fact that he must not cut 
deeper or he will be below the skin surface of the 
figure. 

A good way to study movement in flying or flutter- 
ing drapery is to hang a chiffon scarf on some sup- 
port and place an electric fan near by. The air will 
blow the light material in horizontal, waving folds. 
To make many drawings of such a changing problem 
is excellent practice before attempting to draw 
dancers on the stage, for instance. For the eye must 
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DRAWING OF DRAPERY BY MICHELANGELS 


From “Sculpture, Inside and Out” by Malvina Hoffman 
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be as swift as the movement 
of the dancer, and a subcon- 
scious knowledge of the laws 
of drapery makes it easier for 
the artist to suggest, by a few 
salient and essential lines, the 
design of the drapery which 
passes so swiftly before his 
vision. 

During the seven years of 
my association with Anna 
Pavlowa, the greatest Russian 
dancer, | made innumerable 
studies of her in action on 
the stage. Sometimes I would 
be in the wings and some- 
times in the audience. We 
would examine them together 
after the performance and 
decide which ones seemed to 
catch a movement accurately 
and which ones suggested the 
action just previous and just 
after the movement we 
wished to capture. By this 
method we collected about 
one hundred and fifty poses, 
from which we selected the 
twenty-five for the bas-relief 
frieze of “La Bacchanale.” 

From these drawings I 
made sketches in clay, in the 
round. Then I made reliefs 
two feet high of the whole 
series. Years later these were 
again enlarged to four feet in 
height and treated in a 
simpler manner than the 
small size. 

The composition of drapery in such a series of 
panels presents as much of a problem as the model- 
ing of the figures. For drapery in action is never the 
same, and the design must always be kept in harmony 
with the action of the figure. It is by the selection 
of movement in the floating drapery that we can 
sometimes suggest the action immediately previous 
or just to follow. It can serve to carry along the 
rhythm of our design and make it continuous as the 
music to which the figures may be dancing. The 
folds will indicate the tempo of the music and the 
speed of the action, as well as serving to fill the 
spaces between the figures with harmonious interest. 

The student may feel that all this preliminary 
study is unnecessary and that there must be some 
short cut. There is not. The sincere, conscientious 
pupil will never tire of studying as long as he feels 
himself progressing either in understanding or in 
technic. When he suddenly realizes that he has 
grasped the principle of some difficult problem, he 
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Greek sculptors, during the best periods, 


were very skilful in the handling of drapery 





will be so encouraged that 
nothing will seem too long 
or too difficult to tackle. It 
will endow him with new 
courage and strength. 

The eye of a fold the 
form at the bend of a fold 
must be higher in relief than 
elsewhere. The material is 
bent at this point, and every 
drapery, flannel, silk, leather, 
or velvet, has a varying angle 
at the eye. Arrange pieces of 
different quality on a board 
and study their individual 
characteristics, which repeat 
themselves in varying designs, 
but are always constructed on 
the same principles. 

When modeling drapery on 
a relief, it must be drawn 
from the front view first and 
laid on the background in its 
definite pattern. Then it must 
be built up from the side 
views to give it the flow and 
variety of volume which is 
desired. It should also be 
studied from below, so that 
the sections at every point 
are correctly indicated. All 
this will give a sense of au- 
thority to the work. 

It is important to locate 
the main points on the figure 
from which the drapery 
hangs. It is from these that 
the folds take their direction, 
and when studying which 
group of folds is to be the most important, it is wise 
to eliminate all others, which in most cases merely 
confuse or destroy the main structure of the design. 
If the artist succeeds in suggesting the drapery with 
a few fundamental lines, the effect is always more 
convincing, and the simple surfaces between the 
folds rest the eye and give emphasis to the groups of 
separated folds. 

If we study the archaic period of art we find all 
complexities of drapery design simplified and_re- 
duced to an irreducible minimum, with striking suc- 
cess. The Egyptians certainly left plenty to the imagi- 
nation of those who examined their work, never add- 
ing details when they were unnecessary, but always 
leaving sufficient material in the stone for the eye and 
mind to feel the presence of the forms, without the 
sculptor having actually carved them. 

This again is proof of a thorough understanding 
of the anatomy of drapery and form, as well as the 
physical anatomy of the human figure. 
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rat capitulates 


Frnest Hamlin Baker yields to Editors’ entreaties 
Attempts a description of his creative processes in 
organizing the design of his Wakefield, A. [., Mural 


It is not often that artists can be persuaded to do what Baker has 
done for us in this article. Much of this work is intuitive. Probably 
few are actually able to explain (to others) their creative processes . 
in terms of logic—which by no means implies that their work 
defies analysis. But even those who, like Baker, support intuition 
by rational organization, are reluctant—to put it mildly—to expose 
their artistic strategy to a critical world. In Baker’s mural we see 
a perfect piece of organization. It demonstrates a grasp of function 
in mural painting—as distinct from easel painting and illustration 
—that is rare in contemporary art. To get at least a glimpse of 
what goes on in this artist’s mind when composing such a work is 


a privilege for which we are grateful. The Editors. 


The Editors have asked me to explain to the readers 
of Art INstRUCTION the bases for some of my design 
decisions in producing the Wakefield, Rhode Island, 
Post Office mural, herewith shown in four of its pro- 
gressive states. A stiff assignment—this recalling the 
myriad whys of a creative effort—and not without its 
risks. The attempt should prove interesting. But be- 
fore I let down my compositional hair, an introduc- 
tory setting is called for. 

After receiving the commission, four 150-mile trips 
were made to study Wakefield’s history, activities and 
geography, together with the mural’s surroundings- 
to-be. My findings were boiled down in several, written 
theme-approaches, and read aloud to the patient ears 
of the Section of Fine Arts in Washington, a Federal 
department that, incidentally, is separate and distinct 
from WPA. They selected the one dealing with the 
picturesque life of the Narragansett stock and dairy 
Planters (1700-1750). This established the mural’s 
general theme. 

But the field required even further narrowing. I 
was still up to my ears in tempting subject-matter. 
An arbitrary choice was necessary. I grimly deter- 
mined to confine the main theme to the income- 
producing sources of the Planters’ wealth and culture. 
But alas for my determination! I soon succumbed to 
the lure of over-coverage. With every brainstorm 
some new pictorial element blew in and settled itself 
on my list of “musts.” I convinced myself that non- 
income-producing industries also should be shown, 
that their civilization’s rise and decline should be 
symbolized, their pleasures recorded, and space given 
to architectural and even romantic items. 

All this material was finally manouvered into the 
arrangement shown in preliminary sketch A (page 
18), in which are symbolized the following: in the 
center (chief income-producers), the breeding for 
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export of Narragansett pacers, draught 
horses and dairy cows, also cheese- 
making for export; in the right middle- 
distance, another income-producer, 
smuggling; at left and right center, two 
non-income-producers, the grinding of 
Indian corn into meal, and sheep-rais- 
ing; at the extreme left, the Indian- 
aided beginnings of the Planters’ civili- 
zation; at the extreme right, the causes 
of its decline (the freeing of slaves, the 
dividing of estates, the stoppage of 
smuggling); at top. center, their export 
trade (in the form of a ship of the period); in the 
upper left corner, the tragic romance of Hannah 
Robinson; across the bottom in panels, a few of their 
vigorous pleasures; and in addition, slave-owning, 
architecture, the terrain and the ocean. 

Despite its great number of pictorial elements, this 
sketch drew an Okay from Washington. But as I 
studied it and checked it from new angles, I became 
increasingly dissatisfied with it. I finally decided to 
redesign it. These were my reasons: 1. it contained too 
many forms for so small a space (14 x 6 feet) ; 2. its 
forms failed to suggest any of the hardships endured 
by the Planters in their early struggles to survive and 
prosper, hinting instead, at a near-idyllic existence by 
the shores of a peaceful sea; 3. it was too symmetrical 
in design for so pioneer a theme. Probably on a larger 
wall space, with less turbulent theme-requirements, 
sketch A would have worked oat succesefally. But 
this particular Wakefield job called for a stronger 
treatment of form and a reduction in the number of 
pictorial units. 

In order to step-up the feeling of power and 
struggle in my revised sketch B, I decided to stress 
asymmetry and the always dramatic diagonal. Then 
I whittled my list of eligible picture material down 
to a minimum, eliminating both symbolic groups at 
either end of sketch A, all of the Planters’ pleasures, 
all of the houses, all of the sky (to give the ocean 
importance), and condensed all the ship forms into 
one symbolic ship. 

In preparing sketch B, I began with the main fore- 
ground group (horses, Planter, cheeses, slaves and 
cow), enlarging it, moving it leftwards for asym- 
metry, and changing its arrangement. I thought of it, 
as might a sculptor, not only as flat pattern but also 
a group of forms existing in space. I considered the 
separating air spaces, the pattern of forms, as if 
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A MURAL PAINTING FOR THE WAKEFIELD, RHODE ISLAND, POST OFFICE 


ShHETCH A 


This is Baker’s first 
sketch for the Wakefield 
mural. It was approved 
by the Section of Fine 
Arts in Washington. After 
securing this approval the 
artist became dissatisfied 
and decided to submit 


another design 
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ECUNOMIC ACTIVITIES IN THE DAYS OF THE NARRAGANSETT PLANTERS 


ShHETCH B 


This design, representing 
a radical departure from 
the original one, was sub- 
mitted to Washington and 
accepted. It will be seen 
that the final painting is 
patterned on this sketch, 
though innumerable 


minor changes were made 





BY ERNEST HAMLIN BAKER 


reasury Department Art Projects 


graphy by Robert McAfee 











Ernest Hamlin Baker’s cartoon for his Wakefield, R. I., mural—Charcoal on detail paper, exact size of the painting 


viewed from above (an ellipse enclosing the negro) 
and studied form-thrusts and their checking by coun- 
ter thrusts. 

As flat pattern, I wanted this group to approximate 
a large triangle apexed by the Planter’s head, seen in 
fig. 1, diagram on page 21. Note also the various 
minor triangular patterns. That meant having all 
the horses face the same way, which in turn gave me 
a clue to an interesting rhythm, resulting from a pro- 
gressive change in the tilt of their heads. Starting 
with horse A’s head, which continues the negro’s arm- 
thrust, a clockwise progression of headtilts swings to 
the right around the negro D’s head, finally being 
absorbed by the cow’s back line (fig. 2). It gives 
movement and cohesion to the group, and, at horse 
C’s head, eases the eye into the adjoining ship and 
wave forms. 

This main group presented quite a problem in 
scale. The slave checking the rearing pacer had to be 
powerful. The Planter, in turn, had to dominate the 
slave (whose bulk would tend to dwarf surrounding 
forms), hence required all the size the “traffic would 
bear.” But enlarging the Planter would tend to dwarf 
his thematically important horse. Meanwhile draught 
horse B, larger in size but smaller in theme than the 
pacers, must not become too dominant. So, along with 
other scale adjustments, I gave horse B a static pose 
(which formed via his neck and legs a needed per- 
pendicular), bracketted him between the pacers, and 
cut into his impressive flanks with the diagonal of the 
rearing horse A, gotten by pressing the pacer’s 
haunches into a difficult if not unnatural squat. As 
for the Planter, his dominance was increased (and 
his dignity enhanced) by the down sweep of his coat 
mass, added in the finished painting for just these 
reasons. 

While building the main group, I also carried for- 
ward, by trial and error, other large movements in 
the composition, seizing every chance to integrate 
them into a tightly-woven whole. I established the 
long diagonal of the hill (MN in fig. 3) symboliz- 
ing famous Tower Hill near Wakefield, then sup- 
ported it with an auxiliary diagonal (OP) that starts 
from below the cow’s forefeet, follows the negro D’s 
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right leg shadow, passes along the straight leg (an 
unnatural straightness done for this diagonal’s sake ) 
and throat of the rearing pacer, and skirts the sheep 
flock, where its drive is halted by the tree in the 
upper left corner. Opposing this main diagonal, a 
main counter-diagonal (RS) follows the edge of rock 
E, the line of the cow’s back and the crest of the big 
wave; and is in turn supported by minor diagonals 
such as (TU), defined by the cow’s belly, the slave 
F’s forearm, the smuggler J’s left leg and back and 
the rowboat gunwales. 

As a matter of fact the entire composition has 
either been determined or affected by these two main 
diagonals, which i-~tersect like the contours of an 
hour glass (fig. 4) lying on its side. Their opposing 
thrusts are held in check by two curving rhythms 
somewhat symmetrically placed at either end of the 
sketch. The one at the left (V) follows the upper 
edge of the flock of sheep, the back of horse A’s neck, 
his curving backbone and the top boundary of his 
tail; the other (W) starts at the lower right corner, 
skims ox G’s belly, the r edg > meal bags, 
and the front gable of the mill roof. Without the 
in-thrust of these two end rhythms the design would 
tend to rush out at the ends and corners. 

Returning to the main group, the placement of the 
cow was a crucial one. She plays three important 
roles, aside from her symbolizing an important eco- 
nomic activity. She forms the main counter-diagonal’s 
longest section. She serves to separate the episode of 
horses, Planter and slave, from the slave with cheese 
boxes. With her gaze-direction and body-thrust she 
anchors the right end of the composition to the 
center, thus removing the danger of a picture within 
a picture. 

The same danger attended my turning the slave 
F’s back to the ox cart episode. But I needed his 
bent back to complete the large triangle apexed 
by the Planter. I feel that the cow’s anchoring power. 
aided by that of the tilted cheese box and the three 
short diagonals sprouting from his back, justify this 
design decision. Incidentally, the perpendicular of 
the cheese boxes answers that of the draught horse, 
and both in turn are reechoed by minor perpendicu- 
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lars that appear throughout the design (figure 5). 

In producing this composition, design-needs rather 
than illustrative logic have governed my handling 
of form, line and color. They have often been in con- 
flict, and, as often, coincided. In the case of the ocean 
they do both. The violent wave forms (a composi- 
tional asset) reflect perfectly the fact that some of 
the worst storms of the Atlantic seaboard occur near 
Wakefield. Yet the direction of the big diagonal wave 
is thoroughly inconsistent with that of the other 
waves. But it renders several design services. It 
cradles and gives aptness to the placing of the big 
ship, helps form the main counter diagonal, sepa- 
rates the smuggling episode from the ship, supplies 
a transitional rhythm between the horizontal upper 
wave and the diagonal from the negro’s head to the 
mill. 

It may interest the reader to know that in the fin- 
ished cartoon both ship and rowboat were drawn in 
completely, from the keel up, even as the ox cart was 
built from the axles up, the side let down, and the 
meal bags packed in, row on row. All this in the in- 
terest of authenticity. | was glad to find, in making 
the cartoon, that the ocean showed through the ship’s 
sails. I felt that when massed, as in sketch B, they 
overpowered the surrounding composition, and 
needed to be broken into smaller areas. 


I had planned in sketch B to have the ox team 
follow a downward and the flock of sheep an upward 
movement. Also I had assumed that wind-powered 
mills were common to the countryside. But before 
beginning the final cartoon, | decided to reverse the 
direction of the moving sheep and herder. Also I had 
meanwhile learned that wind-powered mills were 
practically unknown in that section. Which meant 
redesigning both ends of the mural. At the same time 
discovery of a measurement error in my sketches gave 
my cartoon an increase in length over its height. This 
enabled me to open up the design and gave me added 
room at the ends, all of which was quite to the good. 


Reversing the movement of the flock of sheep en- 
abled me to oppose the tree with the herder’s body, 
instead of paralleling it as before, and led me to bend 
the draught horse B’s tail into a diagonal that con- 
tinued the herder’s body line. I filled the space thus 
vacated by the horse’s tail with a bay-berry bush. To 
keep the sheep from moving right out of the picture 
| interposed a rock barrier H, that continues the 
diagonal of the rearing pacer’s right hind leg. But it 
wasnt enough. I then headed a sheep nearest the 
tree squarely into the flock, turned the head of one 
below him back into the picture, and brought the 
neck-thrust of the grazing sheep into sharp oppo- 
sition to the rock barrier. Their out-flowing was 
halted. But then I realized that the sheep episode 
looked too shut-off from the rest of the composition. 
I solved that by stationing a solemn ram at the low- 
est point in the rock forms. His friendly, direct gaze 
bridged the barrier and the episode achieved accessi- 
bility! 

At the right end I wanted to suggest the transporta- 
tion obstacles encountered by the Planters. So I 
showed the ox cart’s rear right wheel being jolted 
high by a rock in the road. For the same reason I 
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introduced the out-cropping rock beneath the driver's 
feet, both to impede the cart’s progress and to help 
the driver K oppose, with his leaning body, the tend- 
ency of the ox team to flow out of the picture. 
Toward the same end I swung the head of the far ox 
in towards the rest of the design. 

The only other major departure made in my car- 
toon from sketch B was my introduction of some 
badly needed horizontals, the lack of which had been 


Continued on page 35 
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Dow Cla ThaK. 


Sympathetic Keporter of the Comedies 
and Tragedies of Metropolitan Life 


In December 1937, a friend of New York’s Mayor 
Fiorello La Guardia picked out of a waste basket a 
printed sheet filled with a dozen amusing sketches 
depicting the Mayor's varied activities in a typical 
hectic day. Mr. La Guardia was delighted with the 
cartoons and was curious about the artist. Who was 
he? There was no signature on the drawings, nor was 
there any printed matter on the front or on the back 
of the sheet to give a clue to their origin. That didn’t 
discourage a man who thrives upon opposition—and 
who has an adequate detective force at his command. 
After four weeks of sleuthing, the artist was finally 
tracked down and the mystery solved. 

That sheet of sketches had been torn from the 
November 1937 number of Newsstand, Don Freeman’s 
unique publication. When La Guardia was shown 
the complete issue he was further surprised to see- 
on its bright yellow cover—a cartoon showing him 
in the prize ring with the Tammany Tiger who, in 
round 2, was being reduced to a whimpering quitter 
under the punishment meted out by His Honor. 

La Guardia ordered 200 copies of that issue of 
Vewsstand. 

Newsstand isa collection of 20 or 25 original litho- 
graphs bound in heavy paper covers. It appears about 
every three months. 

Freeman draws with lithograph pencils on very thin 
zine plates (as thin as heavy paper). The pages are 
printed directly from these plates, and he is his own 
printer. In the print shop of a friend, he operates the 
power press, running his entire edition. With some 
help he collates the sheets, binds them with their 
covers, and attends to the detail of addressing and 
mailing. 
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All of Freeman’s 
drawings in this 
article are re- 
produced from 
the pages of 
NEWSSTAND 





It is strictly a one-man publishing house. But, as 
might be suspected, there is a woman in it! Free- 
man’s wife, Lydia, it is at once evident, is a silent— 
so far as the public is concerned—partner. But she 
is far from silent in the studio publishing house on 
14th Street. Indeed it was due to his partner’s in- 
sistence that the dream of Newsstand became a real- 
ity. That she is an important factor in its continued 
publication is a foregone conclusion, particularly as 
she, too, is an accomplished artist. 

But let us hear what Freeman himself has to say 
about the purpose behind his publication: “I imagine 
if you were in my place you would feel much the 
same as I do about getting out this magazine. Be- 
cause I am enthusiastic about the life around me, not 
able to keep from making graphic remarks about 
every human incident in this city, I find that even 
the most casual occurrence appears important and 
demands being reported in my sketchbooks. Conse- 
quently, these bulging books have piled up before 
me. But keeping them only as personal documents 
has quieted neither them nor my conscience. “What 
is the point?’ they begin to chant. ‘Why were we 
born?’ The main consideration they want is their 
place in the sun. 

“If you were to go day after day seeing this parade 
of filled sketchbooks staring at you, resenting being 
shelved and keeping their stories in the dark, | pre- 
sume you would feel obliged to heed their protests. 

“There you have the reason for Newsstand. I saw 
—TI want others to see.” 

Newsstand has not yet justified itself as a business 
enterprise. Not that Freeman expected it to make 
him rich or famous at once. But there were discour- 
aging days at the beginning. After the publication of 
the second issue, his faith faltered a bit. “I felt a 
little silly with this strange product,” he confesses. “It 
didn’t seem to be going over. Certainly there were no 
crowds clamoring at my door. My magazine definitely 
was not in the ‘hot cakes’ category. I was low, felt I 
was wasting my time, and was about to give it all up, 
when, one night, hurrying by the Times Square Sub- 
way Newsstand, | saw my publication hanging right 
out in plain view. (I thought they would keep it 
under the counter.) 


“As I stood staring at this surprising spectacle, a 
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This drawing shows the young racketeer in an environment which is rich soil for the full flowering of his criminal character 
expressed in Part II of this series 


young colored chap stepped up to the booth and 
after thumbing through a copy of Newsstand put 
down his half dollar and carried off the magazine 
under his arm. Staggering through the crowds I fol- 
lowed him in a daze up the steps to the street level. 
Then my pride burst forth. | had to meet this patron 
of the arts—of my art. I waylaid him, told him I had 
produced the magazine, and asked him why he had 
spent fifty cents on it. His tan face stretched, seemed 
to reach from ocean to ocean—'l jus like it,’ he con- 
fessed. ‘It’s my only day off and I gets to do what | 
wants, an’ someday | wants to write like that.’ 

“Like a man whose life has just been saved, | 
rushed to a ‘phone and called my wife. ‘It’s got to go 
on!’ I shouted.” 

Since that episode Newsstand has found many ad- 
mirers and the subscription list is continually grow- 
ing. And what may be more important, it has at- 
tracted the attention of publishers and has brought 
the artist many commissions of one sort or another. 
How could an artist more effectively expose his 
talents? Or demonstrate his creative energy? 

We are not going to call Freeman a Daumier, a 
Forain or a Gavarni. It is wiser to leave an estimate 
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of his genius to posterity. Yet these great caricatur- 
ists come to mind as one turns the pages of News- 
stand. At least the very thing that Freeman is try- 
ing to do was done by those noted artists of the Nine- 
teenth Century for such famous sheets as Le Carica- 
ture, Le Charivari, La Figaro, and Journal pour Rire. 
Gavarni, writing about his work, said that “only 
personalities are interesting and—then—relations be- 
tween personalities; the joys of youth, the grace of 
lads and lassies, who, whether in the garret or under 
vine leaves of the country tea gardens, love ‘their 
laugh and their kiss; the pretty duplicates of woman; 
the thousand-and-one touches of character in the 
home life; the enfant terrible and the equally ter- 
rible parents; the villainies of the money-lenders and 
creditors; the absurd side of all kinds of masters, of 
husbands, of politicians—all the motley crowd which 
jostles and rubs shoulders day and night in Paris or 
in London.” 

Well, life in contemporary New York is not so dif- 
ferent, fundamentally, than was life in Paris and 
London in Gavarni’s day. And all these comedies and 
tragedies of life’s give and take, seen during a day’s 
journeyings about town, are recorded each evening in 


Continued on page 29 
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Opportunities in 
Fashion Illustration 
By WILLIAM FLETCHER WHITE 


Head of the Art Dept., The McDowell School of Costume Design 


The chances for the young artist in the 
fashion illustration field can be estimated 
easily. They can not be put statistically 
in terms of the total number of jobs and 
the number opening up annually. But 
sometime try this experiment. Collect all 
the fashion advertisements and_ other 
fashion art in the daily and Sunday news- 
papers, the fashion magazines, women’s 
magazines, pattern books, both quality 
publications and those given away in de- 
partment stores, trade papers, and many 
other classifications which will occur to 
you without suggestion. Do this for a 
month and you will have an accurate idea 
of the demand. 

This flood of fashion art and the num- 
ber of artists obviously needed to pro- 
duce it may convey the idea that fashion 
illustration is a crowded field. It is, and 
I invariably tell this frankly to my stu- 
dents at the McDowell School. But at the 
same time I insist that only such an aec- 
tive field is worth entering, because only 
here can be found the sharpening com- 
petition which alone keeps a worker at 
the top of his or her form, and only 
there can business enough be found to 
pay for first class talent. 

Young fashion illustrators who have 
come to me for advice during the past 
few years seem in general to be worried 
by one single factor in the field—the 
rise of the camera. Is the growing use of 
photographic work going to mean fewer 
jobs for them? 

In common with most people close to 
the situation I do not believe that the 
camera is any threat to fashion illustra- 
tion. I believe that this is true for many 
reasons, and I agree with most of those 
which have been advanced in the past. 
However, I have a few of my own to 
add to the list. 

Fashion illustration is cheaper and 
more quickly produced. With illustration 
it is possible to idealize a piece of mer- 
chandise to better advantage. In a_ pho- 
tograph, a $1.98 dress looks more nearly 
like a $1.98 dress than it does in a draw- 
ing. Fashion illustration permits less 
chance of turning away a potential buyer 
because of some unimportant detail. In 
photography too much interest is centered 
on the model who is wearing the mer- 
chandi-e and a woman who doves not like 
her may be turned against the particu- 
lar dress. In fashion illustration interest 
can be centered in the dress itself. Or 
put it this way: In a photographie hosiery 
advertisement the center of interest is a 
pair of legs; but if a drawing is used 
the emphasis is on the hose. 

There is one fact which the beginner 
must keep firmly in mind if progress is 
to be made. Fashion illustration is a 
craft and can be learned by industry and 
application, just as any other craft. In 
it there is no room for inspiration and 
temperament, so called, and there are 
many very special qualifications which 
apply more strongly here than in other 
art fields. 

For example, there is need for great 
exactness in reproducing certain styles 
and effects. In its simplest terms, this 
means the ability to draw buttons which 
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look like just the kind required. Many 
a young fashion illustrator is impressed 
with work which looks rough, careless, 
“dashed off,” yet is highly effective. How 
many times I have had to discourage the 
beginning student from trying bad imi- 
tations of the impressionistic work which 
does so much for Vogue and Harper's 
Bazaar. Such drawings are by men and 
women who have been through the mill 
and are such sure masters of their media 
and technics that they can “dash things 
off.” In this connection, many a beginner 
thinks that buttons can be indicated by 
a few random daubs. They believe they 
have seen this in the work of acknowl- 
edged leaders. What they do not under- 
stand is that the daubs in those cases have 
been placed just right to produce the 
desired effect. 

The fashion artist must he able to do 
more than sketch well. He must be alert 
to keep abreast of changes in fashion 
and public taste. He or she must be con- 
tinually trying new ideas and _ technics. 
There is no point in this, of course, if 
the sole idea is just to be different for 
the sake of difference. But if the idea is 
to find the technic and medium best 
adapted to the individual, which best 
enable him to convey the essev** of a 
style, there is a great deal of point to it. 

But to me there is one supreme qual- 
ification beyond all others: “Do you want 
to work, or do you merely want a job?” 


All of these qualifications add up to 
the difference between the amateur and 
professional in a field where this differ- 
ence is more than ordinarily important. 
In fashion illustration, flashes of bril- 
liance mean less than day after day de- 
pendability. It is true that many a gifted 
amateur at his best is better than a pro- 
fessional. But this amateur is not apt to 
be at his best often enough. It is the day 
after day average of performance that 
counts. 

The fashion artist who places more im- 
portance on the work than on a job is 
more apt than most to go ahead. He not 
only has the quality which will mean 
success for anyone under any condition; 
he is also adapted to the corner of the 
field which I believe offers the best op- 
portunity to the right people. 

By all this I mean free-lancing, which 
I always recommend as the best way of 
getting a foothold. It is through free- 
lancing that you can best establish your 
reputation. If you are working for some- 
one else you are more or less sub- 
merged. Any good work you do merely 
reflects to your superior’s credit. But if 
you are hitting out for yourself, making 
your own contacts, everything you do is 
for yourself, and your reputation will 
grow just as rapidly as you can make it. 
This puts you in a better bargaining 
position when you are ready for a job. 

Where jobs in fashion illustration are 
to be found I have in the main indicated 
above: in advertising agencies and de- 
partments, fashion departments and mag- 
azines, the trade press, those who spe- 
cialize in direct mail and other forms of 
promotion. 
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The best way to get a job is to have the qual- 
ities I have outlined, and probably a few I 
have omitted, plus the determination to stick 
on until established. As I have said, I feel that 
free-lancing is the best method of gaining a 
foot-hold. 

As to how far a fashion artist can go if he or 
she has real talent and establishes his‘ or her 
reputation, there is no limit which can be 
stated dogmatically. The sky is as good a limit 
as any other. Those who are in the process of 
establishing themselves have certain definite 
price levels. Artists on jobs can get from $30 
to $75 a week. Free-lances can get from 34 to 
$10 a figure. A fast working free-lance who 
keeps busy all the time can make a good thing 
of such prices. All this is not to say that there 
are no exceptions, even below the level of those 
outstanding ones who can name their own price. 
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HARRY T. FISK, President 
of the Artists’ Guild, used 
the X-ACTO Knife in the 
drawing shown at the right, 
whose free flowing lines 
demonstrate the illustrative 
technique which he has 
developed for scratch board. 
Mr. Fisk studied at the Art 
Students’ League with 
George Bridgeman, Edward 
Dufner, and Howard Traf- 
ton, and at Grand Central 
with Harvey Dunn. He con- 
siders scratch board a chal- 
lenge because of reversed 
technique and because it 
can reproduce all types of 
textures. 





HARRY T. FISK, Famous Illustrator 





About two-thirds exact size 


BLADES FOR NO. 2 (18-23) 


PREFERS X-ACTO KNIVES 
FOR SCRATCH BOARD ... 


“I prefer the X-ACTO Knife because with its 
interchangeable blades I get a consistent 
quality all the way through a scratch board 
drawing. I like its balance. It’s easy on the 
fingers. It gives a firm, clean stroke, and I 
find the blades last a surprisingly long time. 
My favorite blades are Numbers 11, 12 and 15 
on No. 1 handle for fine lines; and blades 
Nos. 19 and 22 on No. 2 handle for broad 
surface strokes. I can not praise the X-ACTO 
too highly.” 


Artists throughout America who are fussy 
about their tools are using X-ACTO. There’s 
an X-ACTO Knife for every hand—a blade 
for every cutting requirement. These balanced 
aluminum handles with interchangeable 
blades of surgical steel, safety gripped in place, 
are the precision instruments for the fine 
craftsman. No. 1 or 2 handle with six blades 
$1.00 —blades 10c each, order by number. If 
your dealer hasn’t X-ACTO in stock, write 


CRESCENT SURGICAL SALES CO. 


440 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


BLADES FOR NO. 1 (10-17) 
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Two Contests 


Liberty Magazine and the Town Hall, 
New York, announce in the December 
l6th issue of Liberty Magazine, $1,800 
in cash awards for the “Best Cartoons on 
How the Town Meeting Idea Can Best 
Preserve American Liberty and Democ- 
racy.” 

The forum of America’s Town Meet- 
ing of the Air, broadcast every Thursday 
evening from Town Hall, New York, over 
the NBC’s Blue Network, has done much 
to clarify popular opinion. The keynote 
of these broadcasts may well be captured 
by the cartoons which win this competi- 
tion. For details see Liberty Magazine. 


Prize for Illustrators 


The Duenewald Printing Corporation an- 
nounces the establishment of an Artist’s 
Award to be given for the purpose of 
furthering recognition of artists who illus- 
trate juvenile books. A prize of $250.00 
will be given to the artist who produces 
the best set of illustrations for a book 
printed by the Duenewald Printing Cor- 
poration and published between Decem- 
ber, 1939, and November, 1940. Complete 
details for judging and administrating the 
award are being worked out and will be 
reported at a later date. 











AVE. 


* 


You all know the maga- 
zine DESIGN: it needs no 
introduction. Its subscrip- 
tion price is $3.00 yearly 
(10 issues). 


And you also know ART 
INSTRUCTION. Its 
price is likewise $3.00 for 
a year (10 issues). 


YOU CAN HAVE THEM 
BOTH FOR $4.80 A YEAR 


(Only $1.80 more than either 
by itself!) 


$3.00 + $3.00 
= $4.80* 


* 


ART INSTRUCTION 
330 W. 42nd St., N. Y.C. 





























4t this reduced rate, order direct as no com- 
nissions to agents or dealers can be allowed. 


American Artist 








Detail of a Scratchboard Drawing 


By HARRY FISK 


We reproduce this exact-size detail of Harry Fisk’s 
admirable scratchboard drawing, on the opposite 
page, in order to demonstrate more fully this artist’s 
skilful handling of an interesting medium. 

For those who may not be familiar with this tech- 
nic, scratchboard is a lightweight cardboard coated 
on one side with a clay composition. There are sev- 
eral common types. One is smooth and white; an- 
other, rough and white; another, available either 
smooth or rough, is printed with closely spaced black 
lines or dots which give a gray tonal effect; and 
finally. scratchboard with a black surface. The black 
surface (either the prepared black board or the white 
board blackened with india ink) when scratched lays 
bare a white line. 

Scratchboard simulates wood engraving and lends 
itself to a great variety of effects. It is a practical 
medium for illustration and advertising drawings be- 
cause it can be reproduced by line engraving. 

Harry Fisk, one of our best contemporary illustra- 
tors, is president of the Artists Guild. This is an asso- 
ciation of artists, organized as a clearing house or ex- 
change; a service for both buyers of art and the art- 
ists themselves. In their headquarters at 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza are specimens of members’ work, available for 
the inspection of art directors. 

* * * 
DON FREEMAN continued from page 25 
Freeman’s pictorial diary. From these hundreds of 
drawings Freeman selects those that are to appear in 
the next issue of Newsstand. 
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To Axt 
Teachers 


The minute you draw your first line with an 
Esterbrook Drawlet Pen, you'll begin to 
appreciate why they are so helpful to both 
beginners and advanced students. That’s why 
we want you to try one... with our compli- 
ments. Once you do, we are sure that you'll 
not only urge your students to use them, 
but become an enthusiastic user yourself. 


ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
52 Cooper Street + Camden, N. J. 
or Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto 


osterbruuk 


DRAWLET PENS | 














Don Freeman was born in San Diego, California, in 
1908, but came to New York in 1929. He studied 
with John Sloan and Harry Wickey at the Art Stu- 
dents’ League and lithography with Charles Locke. 
However, his art career really started as a musician— 
he played the trumpet. “I wound up in Tin Pan Alley 
with my trumpet under my arm—taking any job that 
came along,” he says. “I played at Italian weddings 
and east side parties. I didn’t know a tarantella from 
a funeral march and never got a chance to play twice 
at the same place, but I got in more out-of-the-way 
places that way than I could have done in any other. 
| saw things and I want to put them down on paper.” 


He was particularly interested in the theatre ana 
spent much time backstage with his pencil, sketch- 
ing members of the cast. That explains his appear- 
ance later in the Sunday Dramatic Sections of the 
New York Times and the New York Herald-Tribune, 


where his drawings are to be seen frequently. 


Freeman is having his first one-man show at the 
Associated American Artists Gallery, 711 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, for two weeks beginning February 
12th. That will include oils, lithographs and original 
drawings, all dealing with the metropolitan life that 
supplies the subjects for Newsstand. Thomas Craven 
selected Freeman’s lithograph “Casting for Character” 
for representation in “A Treasury of American 
Prints” recently published by Simon and Schuster. 


Don Freeman is at the beginning of his career. It 
appears to be a very promising career. 
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FIGURE CONSTRUCTION 
Alon a 


Revised Edition 


For art classes, art teachers, 
costumers, designers, etc. 
Especially effective for classes 
where it is impracticable to 
draw from the living model. 
1939 revision of one of the 
most popular texts on draw- 
ing the human figure. 


List, $2.40 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York e Boston e San Francisco 
Chicago « Toronto « London 


ee ee ee 





Design ana Decoration 


By CARLYLE, OrING AND RICHLAND 


Over 100 beautiful and striking designs, clas- 
sical and modern, showing the student of ap- 
plied art how to achieve most effective results. 
In text, illustrat ons, and case studies, actual 
use of the designs and decorations is shown. 
64 pages, 10 x 8. $3.50. 


McGRAW - HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 


SILK SCREEN PRINTING! 


Free Book tells how to use and teach the 
popular silk screen process of printing. 
Students can print colorful school posters, 
bulletins, signs, program covers, pennants, 
arm bands, etc. Professional equipment, 
easy to learn—easy to teach. Gives pupils 






real commercial art training. 
Write for free catalog Al-1 
NAZ-DAR CO., 4014 N. Rockwell Street, Chicage, Il 


Walter T. fOStCr 


“HOW TO DRAW" LIBRARY 
AT YOUR DEALERS 
HE HAS A CATALOGUE FOR YOU 


ART BOOKS ON ALL SUBJECTS *1°° EACH 


aa “a 
THE CRAFT BUYER'S “’BIBLE 
72 pages, profusely illustrated, packed with complete listings of 
tools, materials, and instructions for more than 25 crafts, which 
have been purchased from Fellowcrafters, Inc., by discriminating 
buyers for more thon a decade. Free, if you write on school letter 
heod, otherwise 25 cents 

METALCRAFT—LEATHERCRAFT 
Special Project Circular FREE 

FELLOWCRAFTERS, INC., 64 Stanhope St., Boston, Moss. 




















_Nely 124 PAGE BOOK ON 


ether ae 


J.ALBERT CAVANAGH 
by 450 







19 WEST 44"ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


At Book Stores or Direct from Publisher 
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WESTERN EUROPEAN 
PAINTING OF THE RENAISSANCE 
By Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. 
Henry Holt and Company, $6.00 


Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., is one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest scholars in the art world. 
He has written several books on art 
which have established his reputation as 
an authority. His latest work, covering the 
glorious Renaissance period, is a master- 
piece of historical research, criticism and 
captivating writing. It is a volume of 800 
pages and over 400 illustrations, beauti- 
fully printed and bound. It promises to 
be a classic in the rapidly growing liter- 
ature of art. 


HAVE WE AN AMERICAN ART? 
By Edward Alden Jewell 
Longmans, Green & Co., $2.75 


In this work, the distinguished Art 
Editor of the New York Times, Edward 
Alden Jewell, makes a notable contribu- 
tion to American art and artists. The 
interrogative title constitutes a_ basis 
upon which the whole issue of “Native” 
art is analyzed from many points of ap- 
proach. The trends, the art of tomorrow, 
and the future of American art are set 
forth with clarity and authority. Mr. 
Jewell answers questions which many per- 
sons interested in American art must have 
raised, and he brings to bear and erystal- 
lizes a wealth of information and sound 
judgment. 


ART YOUNG 
HIS LIFE AND TIMES 
By Art Young 
Sheridan House, Inc., $3.50 


Records the eventful career of a veteran 
cartoonist who was born 73 years ago 
“when any boy could become president.” 
Intensely original and forceful both in 
his convictions and in his drawings, he 
is one of America’s greatest caricaturists. 
A most readable text, copiously illus- 
trated with Young’s inimitable drawings 
made throughout the years. 


THE SCRIPT LETTER 
By Tommy Thompson 
Studio Publications, $3.50 


This is No. 21 in the Studio’s “How To 
Do It” Series—and one of the best. It is 
designed as a textbook to help the 
working student to a fuller appreciation 
of the best script forms in use today. The 
book is notable not only for its splen- 
did instruction: it is a splendid example 
of fine layout and good bookmaking. No 
one is better fitted to prepare a book on 
this subject than Tommy Thompson who 
is very much of an artist. 


PICASSO. 
Forty Years of his Art 
Museum of Modern Art, $2.50 


A comprehensive book covering 40 years’ 
work of a man who is called by some 
the greatest living artist, by others a 
madman. There are 217 plates illustrat- 
ing his accomplishment through the suc- 
cession of “periods” which mark his de- 
velopment. The book appears upon the 
occasion of the big Picasso Show at the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York. 





HEVIEWS  : 


THE STUDIO CHRISTMAS ANNUAL 
The Studio Publications, Inc., $1.00 


According to established custom Studio 
Publications issues its Christmas Annual, 
a paper-covered book of 65 pages, beauti- 
fully illustrated (of course) and cover- 
ing a varied field of subject interest from 
wood engraving, painting, flower  ar- 
rangement, stage design to photography. 


MANUAL OF POSTERCRAFT 
By Will Clemence 
Fireside Press Division 
Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., $2.00 


Chiefly interesting for its information 
about mechanical aspects of poster 
making: tools and equipment, processes 
and applications. 


THE HISTORICAL CHARTS 
OF THE HUMANITIES 
By Adelheid Wagner Mitchell 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., $1.50 


A series of 12 charts, 12x18 inches, pre- 
senting the contemporaneous figures in 
the principal fields of art and learning 
from 550 B.C. to the present, provide a 
comprehensive picture of the cultural 
history of our civilization. A useful doe- 
ument for art students and students of art 
history. 


4 HANDBOOK ON LETTERING 
By J. Albert Cavanagh 
J. Albert Cavanagh, Publisher, $4.50 


Over one hundred plates illustrating 
great variety in letter types and different 
methods of drawing them to produce 
novel technical effects. There is good in- 
structive text for the beginner. The book 
is spiral bound, making it very conven- 
ient to use. 


AUGUSTE RODIN 
By Victor Frisch 
Frederick A. Stokes, $3.50 


An intimate personal portrait by a sculp- 
tor who was Rodin’s favorite pupil and 
for twenty years his assistant. Vivid 
flashes from the colorful life of the 
French master of realism. An entertaia- 
ing narrative. Contains a complete chron- 
ological list of Rodin’s sculptures. Gen- 
erously illustrated. 











Leonardo da Vinci 
by Sir Kenneth Clark 


“A book that everyone who has ever been inter- 
ested in the work of Leonardo should own. Its 
author is perhaps the foremost living authority on 
Leonardo, certainly his most lucid and convincing 


interpreter.” 
Charles Poore in THe New York Times 


Cambridge University Press 
THE MacMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 














ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
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American Artist 








Courtesy Harper & Brothers 


SELF-PORTRAIT BY INGRES 


This painting made by the French master in 
1804—at the age of 24—is one of about 70 plates 
in “Ingres” by Walter Pach, recently published 
by Harper & Brothers. The author, who was 
translator and editor of the “Journal of Eugene 
Delacroix” and has written several other impor- 
tant works on art, now gives us, for the first time 
in English, a fascinating biography of one of 
France’s most renowned painters and draftsmen. 
Along with the author’s delightful commentary 
are records of words, notes and letters of the 


artist which give us a complete and human pic- 
ture of this master. 

Ingres was, of course, the high priest of realism. 
A classic perfection of drawing was the founda- 
tion of his art. He said—as quoted by Walter 
Pach—“Drawing includes three and _ one-half 
quarters of the content of painting. If I were 
asked to put up a sign over my door I should in- 
scribe it: School for Drawing, and I am sure 
that I should bring forth painters.” 

Ingres, by Walter Pach is a splendid book 


rncres by Walter Pach Harper & Brothers $6.00 
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ART INSTRUCTION 


Baker’s Mural 


A mechanical engineer stood before 
Baker’s Wakefield mural. He was shown 
advance proof sheets of our article with 
its diagrammatic explanations. “Why, the 
thing works like a machine!” he ex- 
claimed. “These blueprints (diagrams on 
page 21) tell the whole story. They’re as 
logical as the design for a power loom, a 
printing press or any complicated ma- 
chine. Every machinist should be able 
to understand that mechanism and take 
pleasure in its perfect synchronization, its 
thrusts, counterthrusts and reciprocals. 
What a swell machine designer was lost 
to industry when Baker took up art!” 

That, it seems to us, is a most signifi- 
cant criticism. It approaches art apprecia- 
tion from a fresh if novel point of view 
and it opens a door for multitudes having 
mathematical minds who can see beauty 
in sheer organization. They may be sur- 
prised to learn that art and mathematics 
have much in common. 

Not all pictures (not all good pictures 
even) can be subjected successfully to 
the kind of analysis which applies so 
clearly to this Wakefield mural. 

The virtue of some paintings resides 
almost wholly in color or in tonal or- 
chestration—which cannot be analyzed in 
this manner. But certainly the student 
can try, with profit, to diagram the paint- 
ings of the old masters and contemporary 
artists, not to mention his own compo- 
sitions. What an entertaining motive for 
classroom study. Let an entire class make 
“blueprints” of the same subject and com- 
pare results. Not a bad art test for ad- 
vanced students! 


Good Drawing 


Warren Wheelock has thrown down the 
challenge! There’s plenty of fun and ex- 
citement ahead for those who accept it 
and debate the author’s pronouncements 
step by step as he tries to lead us along 
paths to a more complete understanding 
and enjoyment of art. Let us consider his 
definitions, examine them with reference 
to the best in historic and contemporary 
painting and sculpture. For Wheelock’s 
discussion is important principally be- 
cause it applies to what Ingres termed 
“three and one-half quarters of painting.” 
Is it not that lack of understanding of 
the painters’ varied attitude toward draw- 
ing that stands in our way so often? To 
broaden our appreciation of drawing is 
to learn new languages of art expression. 

fay we suggest that the student actu- 
ally try to speak these languages that are 
discussed in the articles. Let those who 
have accustomed themselves to the literal 
kind of drawing of Michelangelo and 
Ingres try to employ the language of 
Picasso and Orozco as seen in their draw- 
ings on page 12. It goes without saying 
that artists who can use and do use this 
language have already achieved some 
mastery of the language of verisimilitude. 
We suggest a scrap book for reproduc- 
tions of drawing, painting and sculpture; 
classified according to types of drawing 
demonstrated in the present article and 
those to come. There is distortion, for ex- 
ample, and simplification; subjects to be 
discussed by Wheelock in coming issues. 
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Tt in the 


classroom T 


Hints for teachers, students and amateurs in the 
use of the January issue 


Jean MacLane 


One obvious method of studying Miss 
MacLane’s pictures, particularly those on 
page 7, is the blueprint method already 
suggested. In the portraits, tonal arrange- 
ments are perhaps more important than 
line. Miss MacLane bases her composi- 
tions on quite definite patterns of light 
and dark. Every shape of light and dark 
appears to be carefully considered. Note 
for example the pattern of the shadows 
on the girl’s dress in “At the Dog 
Show.” Make ink tracings of such areas 
to fully understand how complete they 
are as abstract designs. Such ink interpre- 
tations of the paintings are an excellent 
means of study. Let us not forget that 
the masters copied—literally copied—the 
work of their masters as a part of their 
art training. 

As to the method of painting (the tech- 
nic) it might at first appear rather slow 
and laborious for the classroom. Yet it 
should be remembered that many stu- 
dents, perhaps average students, are 
reached most effectively through an in- 
terest in technical means. Just as they 
become intrigued by wood engraving, 
etching or silk screen processes, they are 
likely to enjoy different procedures in 
painting. Technic is, indeed, one of the 
easiest of all doors to art appreciation. 


Drawing and 
Modelling Drapery 


Even at the risk of over-doing the tracing 
method of study we propose it again for 
the study of the illustrations in Malvina 
Hoffman’s article. A line analysis of the 
salient folds of the Michelangelo draw- 
ing will reveal the abstract beauty of the 
line pattern, and its harmonious relation 
to the action of the figure. Miss Hoffman 
proposes several methods of studying 
drapery which require no further com- 
ment. 


Don Freeman 


Most impressive—to us—is the way which 
Freeman has chosen to establish a de- 
mand for the thing he most wants to do. 
By doing that thing, and doing it in a 
way that attracts attention, he is actually 
creating a market for his graphic com- 
mentaries on the pathos and absurdities 
of metropolitan life. It is rather exciting 
also to see an artist not only creating 
original drawings but actually manufac- 
turing the finished product for mass cir- 
culation. Something of an anachronism 
in an age where machines too consistently 
separate the creator from the consumer. 


WITH THE SCHOOLS 


A press release from Mills College, Cali- 
fornia, tells of plans for 1940. Of special 
interest is the news that the Bauhaus 
group of Chicago will take its entire staff, 
under the leadership of L. Moholy-Nagy, 
to the Mills campus for the summer. Par- 


CARTOONING 


For those wishing 
Practical, personal 
instruction in this 
branch of the arts by 
an experienced car- 
toonist, I offer a 
home study course 
recommended by 
America’s foremost 
cartoonists. A postal 
ecard brings full de- 
tails. 





San Rafael, Calif. 








Stu st. 
ARTS & CRAFTS STUDIO 


“An Arts & Personal instruction by prominent artists 
and craftsmen. 
Crafts Gal- ART CLASSES in Oil Painting—Water 
a — Composition — Line Drawing — 
r w Sculpture — Graphic Arts — Cartooning 
ery here -Fashion — Lettering and Illuminating — 
you may Drafting and Architectural Rendering. 








BUY-WORK —, Jerchy, — Leuber  Maricncevs 
—Bookbinding—General Crafts. Beginners 

we ae wea” 
39 E. 8th St., N. Y. C. GRamercy 5-7159 





THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION...For Results 


) INTERNATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRADUATES 
Intensive Winter & Summer Courses — for 
beginners or advanced students. Costume 
Illustration, Design, Sketching, Color, Stage, 
Textile Design, Fabric Analysis, Interior 

Decoration. Window Display, Fashion Journalism 
Men's Fashions, Life Drawing. Draping, Grading. 
Millinery, etc. Approved by Ban Professional 
methods for teachers. Day and Evening. Free Place. 
ment Bureau and Sales Dept. for students’ work. 
Investigate Before Registering. Send for Circular 72. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway, 52nd Street, New York 





School of Design for Women 
Thorough, professional training in 
design, illustration, interior deco- 
ration, fashion arts; advertising, 
stage craft, puppetry, crafts, 
| N Ss T | T U T im jewelry, pottery. Teacher training: 
B.F.A. degree. Residences for out 
of town students. Oldest school of 
art applied to industry in U. S. 
re) F A ke T 95th year. Catalog. Registrar, Broad 


and Master Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


McLANE nes © ~&@ 
es os INSTITUTE 


Advertising Arts, Fashion Illustration, Textile Design, 
Interior Decoration, Window Display, Drawing, Painting. 
Distinguished Faculty. — Individual Instruction. Enroll 
now. Booklet A. 

1755 Broadway (56th St.), New York City 

















pena 


19 years of successful graduates 
in Commercial Art, Illustration, 
Fashion Drawing, Dress Design, 
Pattern Drafting, Interior Dec- 
oration, Industrial Design. 9 and 
18 month courses. Low-Payment- 
Plan. Free Placement Service. 
Students from 23 states. Catalog. 


ART INSTITUTE OF PITTSBURGH 
25 Stanwix St. ( Willis Shook dir.) Pgh, Pa. 











American Artist 











AMERICAN 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


44th YEAR. DOUGLAS JOHN CONNAH, President. Individual In- 
struction in Advertising, Fashion & Pictorial Illustration. Cartooning, 
Costume, Textile, Industrial & Interior Design. Day, Evenieg, Saturday 
Classes. Write tor New Catalog “A”. Tel: VO. or 2040. 

SCHOLARSHIP COMPETITION OPEN TO ALL METROPOLITAN 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES: JAN. 20 & JAN. 27. APPLY NOW. 


133 EAST 58th STREET, N. Y. C. 





CHICAGO ACADEMY OF 


fine Arta 


DIRECT-PROJECT ART TRAINING 





One of America's oldest art schools. 
professionals. Commercial Art, Dress Design, Inte- 
rior Decorating, Industrial Design, Cartooning, 
Drawing, Painting and Art Teaching Methods. 


18 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago Suite W-1. 


Faculty of 33 








ALBERTO SABAS 
SCULPTOR 
Classes in Modeling for a 
limited number of pupils 
Daily 2 to 6 P.M. 
Write or phone for detailed information 


44 West 56th St. CO-5-9340 








WOOD SCULPTURE 
by Ward Montague 
LIQUID RUBBER MOULDS 
by Louis Siegel 
30 Other Courses in Creative Arts. 
Complete Supply Service. Catalog. 


UNIVERSAL School of HANDICRAFTS 


2519 RKO Bidg., Radio City, N. Y. C., CO. 5-0163 





HOLLYWOOD 


ART CENTER SCHOOL HENRY LOVINS, Dir. 
RECOGNIZED FOR ITS ART CAREERS 


Small-Group Plan Individual Instruction 





@ Costume Design @ Commercial Art 

@ Fashion Illustration @ Drawing and Paintin: 
@ Pattern Drafting @ Interior Decoration 

@ Color Analysis @ Saturday Jr. Class 





@ Cartooning & Animation @ = tor Children 


Winter Term opens Feb. 5th. Illustrated Literature 
1905 N. Highland Ave., Hollywood, California 








ART CLASSES FREE 


Conducted for the past 25 years by 
Board of Education, City of New York 


Individual instruction by 
weil-known Professional 
Artists in all branches of 


LIFE DRAWING 
ILLUSTRATION 

MURAL DECORATION 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


POSTER 
LETTERING 
SIGN PAINTING 
SILK SCREEN 


TEXTILE DESIGN SCULPTURE 
COSTUME DESIGN PHOTOGRAPHY 
COSTUME LIFE JEWELRY 


Mon., Tues., Wed. & Thur. nights 7 to 9 
For those between ages of 17 & 25 


N. Y. EVENING SCHOOL OF INDUS. ART 
257 W. 40th St, N. Y. C. CH. 4-2950 





ticular attention will be given to the 
needs of art teachers. 

e 
Gustav Jensen, prominent designer for 


commerce and industry, has accepted an 
invitation to instruct two evenings a week 
at the New York School of Applied De- 
sign for Women. He will stress the appli- 
cation of two vital principles, appro- 
priateness and beauty. 

e 
During the month of December the New 


York School of Fine and Applied Art 
is exhibiting water color paintings done 


recently in France and Italy by the stu- 
dents of the Paris Ateliers. 

& 
From January 10th to 29th the mag vs 


Institute of History and Art, Albany, New 
York, is exhibiting paintings of Contem- 
porary Mexican Artists, Mexican Arts and 
Crafts, Paintings of the South Seas by 
Dan Sweeney, and Paintings by Nils 
Hogner. The Cuyuga Museum of History 
and Art, Auburn, New York, has also 
scheduled an interesting program of ex- 
hibitions during January, February 


March. 


and 
— 


The Masterpieces of Italian Art, lent by 
the Royal Italian Government to the San 
Francisco World’s Fair, are on view to 
the public at the Art Institute of Chicago 
until January 9th. It is claimed that these 
works are valued at $150,000,000. Chicago 
is the only city where these will be shown 
before they are returned to their native 
land. They will never be seen in the 
United States again as a recent law pro- 


hibits sending Italian Masterpieces 
abroad. 

a 
Early in November, 1939, Alabama Col- 


lege, Montevallo, launched the Alabama 
College School of the Air over Radio 
Station WAPI, Birmingham. The _pro- 


grams are offered twice weekly during the 


school day at 2 P.M. The art course 
known as “Art for Fun” is admittedly 
experimental. 


Printed helps and outlines are mailed 
to the teachers participating in the pro- 
gram. The instructor at the microphone 
and the teachers in the classroom join in 
urging each pupil to work at his drawing 
board of his own free will and for the 
pleasure it affords him. Because art is 
never accepted in exactly the same way 
by any two persons, the pupil comes to 
see that art is not based on rules but on 
experimentation. 
* 

George Picken, artist and teacher, re- 
cently exhibited his lithographs and etch- 
ings at the New York School of Interioi 
Decoration, 515 Madison Avenue. Alsvu 
included were photographs of his murals 
for the Hudson Falls, New York, Post 
Office. Mr. Picken, a faculty member. is 
represented in the collections of the 
Whitney Museum of American Art, New 
York Publie Library and at Dartmouth 
College in the Rockefeller Collection. 
This is the first in a series of exhibitions 
by members of the faculty, graduates and 
students of the School. 











Life Class Drawing @ Water Color @ Oils @ 
Etching @ Basis of Fashion, Design and 
Advertising Art 


INDIVIDUAL 
GEORGE BAER School of ART 


180 W. 58th St., New York 


CO-5-9438 


@ FOUNDATIONS OF ART e 


TESTED METHOD 












Study 
ADVERT 


As 
\ 


FRANK H YOUNG'S 
ISING LAYO , 
Hor 





Make your spare time count. 
Increase your efficiency in or- 


der to increase your earning 
power. Mr. Young, internation- 
ally recognized authority, has 
prepared a complete, practical 
course based on methods suc- 
cessful for years at his Amer- 
ican Academy of Art. Now his 
teaching is brought to your 
home. Will help professionals and beginners in art, 
advertising, printing, etc. Endorsed by graduates, ad- 
vertising executives. Learn and apply layout principles 

receive individual criticiem and revisions by mail. 
Easy payments. Write to Dept. G-10 for free details. 


AMERICAN ACAD 





k 





E. Jack 





WALLE STUDIOS 
& FASHION SKETCH CLASSES 


Beginning with the new year there will be 
held Day and Evening Classes from living 
models. 


MATHILDE S. WALLE, Fashion Illustrator 
and 
GUSTAF C. WALLE, Designer 


Instructors 


142 E. 39th St., N.Y.C. 





CA 5-6049 





McDOWELL SCHOOL 


FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
COSTUME DESIGN 
Fashion Advertising Art, Designing & Styling, 
Cutting, Draping & Pattern Making, Trade 
Sketching, Millinery & Dressmaking. Excellent 
Courses with Expert Individual Instruction. 
Best Known School for Practical Fashion 
Work. Established 1876. Send for Cataleg. 


SPRING COURSES 
79 W. 45th ST., N. Y. C., BRyant 9-3085 | 
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PRATT INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF FINE 
AND APPLIED ARTS 
DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, tlustration, 
industrial Design, Interior Design 
38 Studios 90 Instructors 
Catalogue upon request 


James C. Boudreau, Director, Brooklyn, New York 


53d Year 



































ADVERTISING ART— FASHION DRAWING—COSTUME 
bEsIen PORTRAITURE — ILLUSTRATION — CARTOONING 


aught in a professional studio atmosphere by nationally 
cen wn artists, including Penrhyn Stanlaws. FREE Placement 
Bureau. Valuable contacts. Suecessful alumni. First awards 


in important national contests. Catalog G. ALg. 4-2446. 


Atop Flatiron Building, Sth Ave., & 23rd Street, New York City 


SSO SSSSHSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSOSOSSOSSOOSOEH 


WAYMAN ADAMS 


Annual class in Portrait Painting and 
Lithography With George Miller Printer 





June through September 





Address Secretary 
Elizabethtown, New York 
In the Adirondacks 
SOSSSSSS SS SSH SS SSHSHSSOSSOSOESSOOS 


TON your way 
; ro SUCC To Ess! 


RAYE BURNS will teach you HOW to py bo ORIGINAL ——— at 
home, you can SELL! Cost is unusually low. Write for FREE sample lesson 
plates, drawing test, and addresses of successfully trained ‘mean. Wee 


RAYE BURNS SCHOOL Studio 3, Box 2194, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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THE SPOTLIGHT 


QUICK, EASY WAY 
to Make 
ENLARGEMENTS 


POSTOSCOPE 


Now you can make enlargements of your 
small sketches and other opaque originals 
quickly, easily, and accurately. Postoscope 
projects them on poster board or any other 
drawing or painting material . . . right side to . . . any 
a ‘ + ready for Same. Great for reproducing trade- 
marks, lettering, etc. Hundreds alrea i f 
SPECIAL TRIAL Write to-day f stony i 

-day for Free booklet that gives full 
@] FE FE R details, and special trial offer. No obligation. 


Once you see Postoscope, you won't ever want to be 
without it. 


F. D. KEES MFG. CO., Box 104, Beatrice, Neb. 























EASTERN DISTRIBUTOR 
for 
POSTOSCOPE 
(free demonstration) 


Artists and silk screening materials 


Ss. D. JACOBS COMPANY 
749 Sixth Ave., near 25th St., N. Y. C. 
























Headquarters 


GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 


ARTISTS’ COLORS 


Cobalt Blue, Violet and Greens, Cerulean 
Blue, Genuine Aureoline, Emeraude 
Greens, Cadmium Yellows and Reds, 
Ultramarines, Vermilions, Umbers, Sien- 
nas, etc. 





— Founded 1854 — 
FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, INC. 


205 Fulton Street New York City 




















The Fountain Air Brush 


The Air Brush of the Particular Artist 





Send for catalog 52 W. 
THAYER & CHANDLER 


910 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, Ill. 











SILK SCREEN SUPPLIES 
Eagle Brand 
@ The #75 Line e 


For information concerning our line 
of Process Supplies write 


H. HOULBERG PAINT CO. 


3292 Milwaukee Ave. Chicago, Illinois 





for SCULPTORS 

MODELING CLAY PLASTER 
POTTERY CLAY MODEL-LIGHT CLAY 
PLASTICUM TOOLS 


PLASALENA ARMATURES 
Samples Sent Upon Request 


e 
STEWART CLAY CO., INC, 


631 East 16th Street New York City 
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Your Reporter Reports 
We have been here and there 
this month looking at this 
and that. One item which 
seems to us mighty interest- 
ing is the Emeralite Sight 
Saver Lamp here pictured. 
Eyes are precious and any- 





. 


thing designed to protect 

them is worth our consider- 4 

ation. 

Like all Emeralite lamps, this extension 


model has a special glass screen which, like 
magic, changes ordinary electric light to a close 
approximation of daylight and diffuses it per- 
fectly so there is no glare. Of particular inter- 
est to artists is the fact that this shows colors 
correctly. 

The lamp is easily clamped to drawing board 
or table and the swinging arm can be extended 
to shed the light where desired. 

The Emeralite Company of 324 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., makes many models of lamps 
suitable for artists and draftsmen. Just mention 
that you saw this note in Art INsTRUCTION and 
a complete catalog is yours on request. 


A Tool for the Artist 


Mechanical tools are finding a growing place in 
the art world of today. The “Handee,” for ex- 
ample (see advertisement), is now used by the 
artist for an amazing number of purposes. With 
it he can actually paint on glass as he would 
with oils on canvas. Specially shaped wheels are 
available which permit a variety of shadings. 
Intaglio carvings are also readily accomplished 
on crystal, bakelite, plastics, wood, etc. 

Over 300 different accessories make it possible 
to grind, drill, polish, cut, carve, sand, saw and 
engrave with it. For further information address 
the Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co., 1101 W. Monroe 
St., Dep’t Al, Chicago. 


And Now Papers 
We chanced into the office of the Neypaco 
Paper Corporation at 202 Greene Street, New 
York, N. Y., this week and picked up such a 
nice little sample book of attractive artists’ 
papers (mostly with rough surfaces) that we 
asked to have a number of copies set aside for 
Art INSTRUCTION readers. Why not write for 
yours now—you might also want to ask for the 
name of a dealer in your vicinity. 


Lost in Jersey 


We wandered into the office of the American 
Pencil Company at Hoboken a few days ago 
and found everyone excited over the gay new 
package which has been designed for the fa- 
mous Venus Pencil. You will soon see it in all 
the stores, a cheery and consistent container 
for this popular pencil. 

Leaving Hoboken for Newark, we had a sud- 
den inspiration to visit the new factory of the 
Koh-I-Noor Pencil Company, Inc. Inquiry re- 
vealed, however, that it was at Bloomsbury, way 
off our beat, so we were forced to postpone the 
pleasure. It was the 13th, anyway, and a black 
cat had crossed our path, so perhaps it’s just 









THE SPOTLIGHT 








Can be fired in an 
ordinary kitchen oven 


Now your students can make lovely, permanent pottery easily 
and inexpensively! Do your own firing in kitchen oven (15 min. 
) at 250°). Models like clay—may be waterproofed and decorated 
with SERAMO ENAMEL, 6 colors, red, yellow, blue, green, 
black, white, 1 oz. bottles, 15c each. 


U. S. A. Distributors 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 


Artists’ Supplies 
425 So. Wabash Ave. - - - Chicago 


ARTISTS — For you 


Something new 


REVELOUR 


for Practical Problems in Advertising Lay- 
outs, Design, Window Displays and other 
commercial work. 

A beautiful textured durable paper in 
thirty-one colors. Write for booklet. 


BERMINGHAM & PROSSER COMPANY 
128 So. Sangamon St. 
Chicago, Ill., Dept. A-! 

Makers of “Papers with Personality” 

















Send for the 


“In 1891 
we made 
the first 


AIR BRUSH 
CATALOG 


THE WOLD AIR BRUSH 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
2173 North California Ave. 
CHICAGO - - - ILLINOIS 


SILK SCREEN . . 


Reproduce ALL types of posters—signs—dis- 
plays, etc., in one or more colors. Quick, mod- 
ern, ECONOMICAL! For details on individual 
or class instruction, write ... 


Silk Screen Supplies, Inc. 


{ Hanson Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 












QUALITY MAIL ORDERS 
SINCE PROMPT 
1897 SERVICE 
; 


1603 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


AIRBRUSH, OIL, WATER, PASTEL, 
TEMPERA COLORS 
For a free sample of INTENSE BLACK PENCILS send this ad © 








Complete line of the finest 
SILK SCREEN PROCESS COLORS 
. Write for information e 
EAGLE SUPPLY COMPANY 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
327 West 42nd St., N.Y.C. ClIrcle 6-6181-2 

















“WE DON’T SELL QUANTITY— 
WE SELL QUALITY” 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


SCHNEIDER & CO., Inc. 


123 West 68th Street New York City 


Special Attention Given to Mail Orders 











American Artist 








we ists Opportunity 


¥ | as well. We understand, inci- 
THE SPOTLIGHT cn THE SPOTLIGHT 
in price of the Koh-I-Noor 
pencil from 1l5e to 10e has 




































































brought a flood of orders. 
STURGES Nee aioe WE BUY SELL AND PUBLISH CARTOONS 
or Plastic Ar 
h in the interests of the amateur, We 
ETCHING : G7) Writs te rte hands teeing burrs 
PRESS We recently discovered XR of graphic humor! Cash prises each soeetéeien. Io: 
among the many products VAC ciise samples of your work with return postage and 
16” Double prepared for the sculptor or permissten Ser publication. 
Senet modeler by the Stewart Clay CART OONISTS s* Ml mort UAL 
bare Co., Inc., of New York, a 295 Ravine Avenwe, 
rs most useful material known 
; as Model-Light Self Setting 

Roller Bearing Permanent Modeling Clay. FREE with your 

" e This clay is said to keep first Order 

ed Bed moist aimost indefinitely 

n, 16” wide by while in a tightly closed can. 

40” Ion When a model is finished 
g and exposed to the air the 
° Accurately built. Turns easily with a mod- clay is self-setting and be- 
erately slow, uniform motion. Will successfully } comes hard as stone. Fin- RUBBER CEM ENT CO. 
print aquatints or plates carrying much tone. | ished models can be deco- 3438 No. Haiste 
jo Constantly used by art schools and leading rated with oil, water colors, 
etchers. Also made in 12” size. Send for inter- or bronze. 
esting folder and attractive prices. Profit Sharing Plan 
Oh Dear BUY FROM RIEBE AND SAVE 
SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. . 
Melrose Park, Illinois This col one es 20% to 50% on all ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
- ° See Seer PLUS a dividend coupon for all purchases. 
row space to even think in 
sraceicnnincnengtieat | let alone write in! It cramps WINTER CATALOGUE NOW READY 
PHOTOGRAPHY | our style, gives us clostro- 159 E. 60th St. 
ON CANVAS phobia, fills us with a sense (EB 5 E. 8th St. N. } e 
| of frustration. Here on our 
. = —_— — “ ee | desk are a dozen other items 
mt, a drawing, f : - ; ; : 
‘ . Scene © an Bony Be we meant to discuss. Oh When answering advertisements it helps 
Wy vf Circular N on request. well your reporter can do both vou and us to say you saw the ad- 
~ H CLARK & FREED | TO, more than stop at the | vertisement es. Thank you for 
end of his typographical vertiseMmens OR Our pages. + 
= = 25 West 23rd Street, N. Y. C. trail. this cooperation. 
BAKER’S MURAL continued from page 21 
spotted by an artist friend. My lively diagonals torial elements or episodes. Their relationship is 
needed something nondiagonal to increase the effec- thematic and compositional only. In no group are the 
tiveness of their diagonality. Something for them to characters aware of the existence of the other groups. 
anchor to and depart from. Accordingly I spread a Each character, form and gesture is intended to 
horizontal rock under the feet of the two far horses, symbolize an activity, a mood, or a locality, not to 
somewhat leveled the ground where the main group illustrate it. This explains the detachment of several 
stands, stressed a horizontally-felt line running from of the figures. 

F the rump of the Planter’s horse, the bottom of the No models were used either for men or animals. 
Planter’s vest, over the top of the trees beyond the All the forms were synthesized from hundreds of 

e horse’s nose, and the spray above the hogsheads. | pieces of scrap, books, old drawings, anatomical 
brought the ox yoke into a horizontal position and charts. Each form is a composite sum of sundry data 
located shorter horizontals along the bottom edge of plus my own interpretative alterations. 
the tail of the rearing horse, also along the base of Every figure was drawn nude, then clothed. The 
the rocks beneath the ram’s nose (figure 5 of dia- construction of each animal started from its beny 
grams). structure, the muscles and flesh later added. 

RS The analysis that | have made by no means covers As to the actual painting, the following items may 
all of the compositional strategy. Those who care to be interesting. First, I re-primed the already primed 
give the mural further study will discover interesting canvas with a coat of stiff Cremnitz white, tinted 
solutions of minor details. slightly with yellow ochre. I gave each form a thin 

- , , coat of the color I wz 
The light and shade throughout the mural is oe — — to show pres ~ 
. : : ransparent layers of paint. | 
wholly arbitrary, having been determined solely by bth ’ paint. Sl on 
ad declare svipleenneate paint in whole mural. I obtained the lights by letting 

. icien tied h ' the primed canvas show through. As one example: I 

a on ea Ww saan. “ht the underpainted the pacers with one golden color; over 
tes git correct. hes: only Pies Bae “ rs this when dry went a coat of transparent grayed ver- 
ma : e _—_ — forms sie ra — er as they milion; over this a coat of a single shadow color; and 
pope -— «5 ssibl, SS Ce ey ee over this, in spots, a final dark. For broken color ef- 
of comprehensible design. fects I depend entirely upon the variations that ob- 

_ No story connection exists between the separate pic- tain with transparent painting. 

ist January 1940 Readers in New York and vicinity will be interested to know 35 


that Mr. Baker’s cartoon and preliminary sketches, studies made 
in the development of the Wakefield mural, will be on exhibi- 
tion at the galleries in the Wallé Studios and Sketch Classes 
(142 E. 39 Street) during January. 








PRESENTING A VIVID NEW BOOK ——> 


A comprehensive survey of American 


painting of the last decade... 


AMERICAN PAINTING TODAY 


With an essay by FORBES WATSON 








COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 


THERE ARE a lot of books on American art—and a lot is being written YOU CAN FRAME 


and said about the emergence of a truly American “‘school’’—but here 


is the most complete Survey of ten good years of American painting yet pre sented CAMERON BOOTH 
: any ; ‘ ° of Franklin and Cedar Avenues 
in a single publication. 
4s sit “—_ ; JON CORBINO 
American Painting Today’’ is a book you will enjoy, a record 


Rebellion 
STEPHEN ETNIER 


which will make your pulse beat a little faster. Here is Forbes Watson 


at his best, exploring and analyzing the forces which are influencing Clam Diggers 
and shaping the development of painting in the United States. Then, WILLIAM GROPPER 
through page after page a vivid picture gallery of the work of living Combat 
painters—from every section of the country—many of whose names DAVID McCOSH 
you may never have heard before—184 in all. jumpary, Sragen 
ROBERT PHILIPP 

Edward Alden Jewell in the NEW YORK TIMES, says: “The book . . . out- ae ans s 
spreads for us an immense variety of expression in oil, water-color, PAUL SAMPLE 

; : ; Storm Brewing 
tempera and gouache . . . The pages vibrate with life. . . . The text here 


contributed by a critic who for so many valiant years has championed HENRY SCHNAKENBERG 


ah < : fl 1 brillj Se es The Railroad Cut 
tne est in Our Mnative art 1s tlavorsome sound anc rilltantly inci- 

; vs ; : JOHN SLOAN 
SIVE. » 0 « 


Main Street 


; ; , FRANCIS SPEIGHT 
An eminent museum director, seeing the unbound sheets, exclaimed asheten Strnad 
“it lifts me off my feet.’ A young artist (not represented in the book) bh 
pus Tens a : a sess . Reproductions of this size and quality 
said “‘every artist will want a copy.”’ A layman remarked “‘it’s so beauti- vsually retoil for 80c. each. They are 
ful I can’t put it down.” printed on 100 Ib. paper, on one side 
. eT bine ; par only, bound into the book so they may 
American Painting Today”’ is that kind of book. You'll want a copy be easily removed without injuring it. 


. he plat 
for yourself, and for your friends. Fhe plete. eren qvernges Sxl! lathes 

















? 5 9 ] O BOUND IN BUCKRAM 
ILLUSTRATIONS e FULL COLOR SIZE 9; x 12; IN. 


50 
REPRODUCTIONS + A SECTION OF MURALS omy $4 





Publisher « THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS © Barr Building, Washington 
Trade Distributor *« OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS © 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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American Artist 
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